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STAMPED 


Some people tell me they see the Steel Ceilings in 
Saloons, and do not think them appropriate for their 
Parlor or Church. I advise such people not to go into 
Saloons to see good Metal Ceiling Work. Not two per 
cent. of my product is used in Saloons ; I look for and 
try to deserve first-class trade only—your Parlor-or 
Dining room—your Bank or your Church. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
40 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK, 
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SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Will send you samples and 
prices of anything wanted in 
the line of Dry Goods, Fur- 
nishings, and Fancy Goods. 


Our Mail Order System in- 
sures prompt service and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
















































Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 







Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 
Liabilities . 15,012,619.11 
Surplus... . . = 1,877,333.43 









STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O, LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 






New York Office, St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 
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The Macmillan Company 
Begs to Announce 
“THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH ‘THOUSAND OF 


. Winston, Churchill's Netw Nowel 


THE CRISIS 


' Was published three weeks ago to-day 
and is already in its 140th thousand. 
We think the American public is to 
be congratulated upon the genuine’ 
suecess of this book—a success due 
to merit alone. 

The press notices up to date have 
been more than favorable. Praises 
of the book have reached us from 
Boston to San Francisco. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Springfield © Washington Louisville 
Hartford Buffalo New Orleans 
Providence Cleveland St. Louis 
New York Toledo Denver 


Baltimore Indianapolis San Francisco 


We quote briefly from a few of these: 


“Mr. Churchill is a song man. The Crisis has placed him among the leaders of the sentiment of ourage. Long after 
this book has been read, clos — put aside, the people who lived, loved and suffered on its pages will be a part of your lite. 
You will meet them again and again, masquerading under other names, introduced by lesser men. Your children and 


children will know them, and I to 
children will iknow them, end I can see them now, beckoning with one hand to the past, pointing with the other hand steadily 














‘* The Crisis is an American story to the cover; bringing out the Colonial types modified by two centuries of life in the 
New World, and confronting one another at last in the Very heart of the coutinent. It:is American also in its just and true in- 
terpretation of characteristic American simplicity, of manner and habit, combined with high ideals of public service and great 
gifts of mind and heart."— Hamilton W. Mabie in New York Times.. 

“ Mr. Churchill’s latest Le rhharce ey does not lie iy his ao patesonee ins interpretation of events, nor in. his skillful handling 
of divers characters A his use lod color.’ [tis in the fact that his art has been so perfect that the work has made these 
things of scconsaey a gorenen a The Crisis is a complete, well-rounded whole—a satisfying romance of the most im- 

e history of the United States."— Boston Transcript. 


portant pi d in t 

) Mics all “ The Crisis ” is a book every American should know, for it teaches him anew to 
revére the memory of the men to whom this nation owes it continued existence, to bow in grati- 
tude to even the least of them who struggled on the hustings and in daily life. or later shouldered: 
a musket that this nation,’ under God, should have a new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, should not perish from the earth.’_—New York Mail 
and Express. 
The book has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 

In size and style is untform with “ Richard Carvel,’’ being a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50 


THE CRISIS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ESTERBROOKS = = 





The Bilioustine. 


A clever satire which originally appeared in 
BERT LESTON TAYLOR’S ‘‘ LINE-O-TYPE OR TWO” 
COLUMN, 


on the editorial page of the Chicago Tribune, attractin, 

wide attention. Every reader acquainted with the Eas 

one output will enjoy reading —" want to possess a copy 
of this unique booklet. 


FRA McGINNIS AND THE BOY GRAFTERS 


will be famous the world over. Send at once if you wish to 
ownacopy. They will quickly command a premium. 

Every copy tied with a nies by hand. 

Brown paper; 24 PRS price 

Booksellers and cheatne supplied. 


Address 
WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher, Evanston, Ill. 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
bn da THE FAMOUS bang in MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper M Westfleld, Mass, 
SAMPLE BOOK TREE. 


US 


atthe UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,2%,, 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West St,, Boston, Masa. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
sey ae pons ag tf New are Re Oe 


Terms of subscription, payable In advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single co ~~ over six months old twenty-five cents. 
to Fore’ oe ey aes soe Union, $1.56 ane extra. 

4) e change of dress should be received one week, 
before coene = to take etects the old as well as the new address 
shou 














EDUCATION 


California 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes- 
New buildings; ymnastum; special care of healt 

Certificates a t to Eastern Colleges. Art. “Music. Pupils 
met in Chicago. 





Connecticut 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Forze opens a 26th. Ang catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVE 


District of Columbia 


MCBONE DS SLNS SCHOOL von GIRLS, 


SHINGTON, D 
A home school for a limited number of Cts. Music, Art, 
Languages, Literature and Science. Location unexcelled. 
19th year opens Oct. 2, 1901. Catalogue. 
REV. EDWIN R. Lewis, ‘A. M., M.D., Principal. 














Maryland 





Sorts: Chari HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss ‘Pendleton, 
Successors to Mrs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct. 1, 1901. 60th » ear. 





Massachusetts 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young vem. Gives s thorough 
training in the usual coilege pre paretory 00 urses, makes 

St geen of music, painting, - gious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutti and milli gy 2 Annex department 
of household practice a decided success ‘or catalogue. address 


c. OC. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 6° Couege Graduates. 


= = = 100 special Scholarships of 
each. Located Close to the 

Souris, Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 
last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich | Halt, Ashburton Place. 


Williston Seminary. 


Pre; s boys for any college or scientific school. Library. Phy- 
sical, chemical, biological Jaboratories; a gp etc. New 
athletic field with \% mile track, Opens September, rgor, 

Joszrn H. Sawyer, M.Ai, Principal, Easthampton, Mass; 

















ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For. Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 

Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year beoins Sept.18. Endowed colle; reparato 
advanced courses o for ee school i preduates ana others not wi wish. 
ative French and German ; music and 





Gym mnasium. . tenants. 

and heal fully located, 

ee infinences, For acl 4 address the president, Norton, 
a88. 





New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletice. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue, Address Tae Preswent 


New York, Aurora. 


The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges Thorough instruction. Number lim- 

ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and eg 

Re-opens Sept. 25. Catalogue. ” Awna R. Gotpsitn, B 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


6 Teachers eaten ese, an f- -- So 8 ‘it yes 4 Hy Time 
entrance prefe si for any Refe Sonoes 74 108 UNTINGTON, 
Bissor WHITEHEAD, FOUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
J.B. WHEELER, A.M., PRIN. 


Wilson’s School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Untversities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson. Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N: Y. 


COLCATE ACADEMY 


HAMILTON, N. ins 
’ School, of thorough sch e ee ee 
acter ; ~~ prepares for College or Betenuio Sc — Gyripasiam: 
ample g grounds for athletic games, Fali term begins Sept. 

















FL sara eeeene Principals 
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The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26¢h, 1901. 





New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar “olleges and 
Cornell University. 88th year 
opens S-ptember 18th, 1901 


Miss Mary Atice Knox, Principal. 
Ohio 








OBERLIN 69th Year begius 
COLLEGE 9 ‘eptember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


thoroughly equi 
nate. Seven 
: Coll 
onservatory 0 ‘usic. Also courses in drawing 
and a four ” Normal Course in Physical Train- 
our instructors, 1857 students last year. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


EQUINOX HOUSE 


Manchester-in-(he-Mountains, Vermont. 


‘““The Center of Summer Golf.’’ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS. OPENS JUNE I5TH. 


N. Y. Office, Plaza Hotel—A. E. Martin. 
Booklets, 3 Park Place, and 1216 Broadway, New York City. 


EDWARD C. ORVIS, Manager. 


The Plimpton Hotel, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Extensive improvements since last year. Only hotel at 
the “ Hill”? having Fire Proof Elevator Shaft. Only hotel 
having gas and electricity in every room and supplied exclu- 
sively with its own pure spring water. Steam heas. Superb 
orchestra. Conducted strictly for first-class patronage. 
Open June to October. Send for Booklet. 


GILBERT JOHNSON. 
Address me care of Dixon House, Westerly, R. I. 











MEDPicaL CARE for afew selected cases in physician’s 

home at seashore. Quiet, restful sarroundings; near beach ; 
liberal table; special diet for those requiring it; hydrotherapeu- 
tic and massage treatments in house by trained nurse. Drug 
habitués and offensive cases not received. Address 


“CONTENTMENT,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 


GUING ABRUAD ON A BICXCOLE TRIP ¢ 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’ 


LEYLAND LINE. seston so tivenrs 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Cabin, $60, upwards, depending on steamer. Splendid 
steamer “ Devonian mune), 11,000 tons, June 5th * Cestrian ” 
; ** Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, June 
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“KODAK” 


Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 





To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec- 
tion of the Kodak mechan- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


FAST ITALFAN LINE. 


Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 
EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 


Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included). 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $65 and upwards. 

PROPOSED SALLINGS: From New York 

Duchessa di Genova, = = May18,8a m. 

— 4 Torino, - June 3, 8 a. m.- 


: e rs : June 15,7 a. m. 
Geciesan oF tlenova, - «= July 3,9 a.m, 


Cabins can be secured by appl to any of the principal Steam- 
ship Agents in the Uni Stebes aed Canada, or te " 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., 
General Passenger 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 














Agents, 
29 WALL 8T., NBWiYORK, 
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THE 
PICTURESQUE 
Gi3 TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 








$50.00. 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). +... other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 


461 Broadway, - New York|436 Vine 8t., = Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadel phia|507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
868 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


NEW ORLEANS & MEMPHIS 


via Buffalo ana 
Pan American Exposition. 


For the convenience of travelers to the 
West, and Southwest, the Illinois Central R. 
R, has inaugurated daily Pullman Sleeping 
Car service from Buffalo to New Orleans via 





Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May 1st to November ist, 1901. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D. I. ROBERTS,¢on. Pass’r ib the New York 




















‘Commercial Metropolis of Puget Sound.” 


SEATTLE, 





WASHINGTON. 








A friend of Seattle, writing about it, 
says: 
“‘ Seattle is destined to be one of the 








leading cities on the Pacific Coast, 
ranking possibly second only to San 
Francisco. From this port will sail 
the largest steamships afloat. It is 
the port which will handle a large pro- 
portion of the Alaska trade.” 

Seattle is best reached from the 
East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
and their connections. 


For a copy of “Round the World in ay ba Da = 
via Niagara Falls, send a pa qe 
H. Daniels, Gen: eral Passen: A. , York 
Gentral & Hudson River Ra road. Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














Memphis. 
Through tickets at low rates with the privi- 


lege of stopping over at Buffalo are issued on 
all lines. 


For rates, tickets and sleeping car reserva 
tions, apply to 
G. B. WYLLIE, 
T. P. A., 228 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. J. McDOUGALL, 
G. E, P. A., 336 Broadway, New York. 


ves Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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AN-AM, EX. to Hvangait” tent end twe 
Exposition gates. Bropkiasts. 


8 oe rates ‘to parties Sees Jen -timers. Refere! 
= PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. y. 








AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


$4.00 and upward per w 
Send 4c. postage Por ipetrated E Book. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE % As, 
885 Broadway, N.Y 


DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Come. N.Y., o the main 
ae and branches of the New York, Ontario and Western 
sig EA aregion of absolute HEALTH AT WODERATE 
Cost, feet above the with Pure 
Mi Send 7 cents for 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 


VERMONT 














Botels, Farm and 
of board, facilities, 

IN NEW YORK : 113, 165, 71, -. 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, 
7 4th Ave., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 
158 East 125th St.,. 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Eagle Office, 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 


J, C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., Mew York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R. and the 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections, 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connettions, 


Shei oeation rates 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


Individual Communion 
~ Outfits, Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Co., 
Box Rochester, N. Y. 


> 





the dinner 
without 

the dessert, 

Serve 


RAMONA 


, and 


ATHENA 


Sugar 
Wafers 
New in 
Substance 
elwiimelare 
Flavor 


BISCUIT 


COMPANY 








is the 


OmMoO only 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPER VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 
beseaaitas “cs med their 7 teak qualities 


uUrnals Oo; 
If yor 3 deaier does not keep them, sen 


cents for sample pair to 
OoOMmMo MFG. GOO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Dr. Deimel’s 
LINEN MESH 








UNDERWEAR (=: 


Continues to grow in favor 
with those who desire under- 
wear conducive to health and 
comfort. 

Being a porous linen garment 
it takes up the perspiration 
quickly and gives it off almost 
instantaneously, thereby keep- 
ing the body and the air and 
garment around it dry. 

Samples of the material from which the garments 


are made and a booklet giving fullest information 
may be had on request. 


‘‘The Linen Store,” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 











Always 
| see that 
| your 
| Shaving 
| Cup 
aol alelianys 


WILLIAMS 282" 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, = e 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, - . 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - - 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 11b., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ ee Ty o Stick “ 10c. “ 
The only firm in the world making a specialt 

. of SHAVING Sone eres 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


Our Business is to Make Folks Comfortable 

For a iene £nt Carrying Chpses. the sane « 

Invalids a suitable Chair—over 70 styles. iogue B. In- 

. valid’s Lifts, Beds, Bedside » Bed Trays, Back 

For Rests, etc. Kaews g ho * 
Reclining and Eas Chairs. 

Comfort kinds, meeting every demand of ro Yaar pe mmerong 


Lovers Y tem of De 
7 ad Alias St Stands, and 
rain rn otary Cases, 
for 
Workers ~ information be explicit. 
Geo F. Sargent Co., 289W Fourth Ave., next 23d St. New York 

















CED) PROSPECT Fin, 


SAPARK SOUTHHAL 


‘Ts great wealth of New York City is in 
her real estate. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by constantly increasing values. 

Brooklyn is growing out of all proportion to 
any other section of the greatercity. Prices. 
are yet very low in comparison with those of 
Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Valués are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 
profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by out of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these 
profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the-city. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
on request. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDENT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City. 
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Survey of the World. 


The situation in Cuba 
was considered at a Cab- 
inet meeting on Friday, 
a reply to Secretary Root’s first message 
having been received from General 
Wood. No formal action had been taken 
by the Constitutional Convention, and 
the reply appears to have been based 
upon the statements of delegates or com- 
mittees. It is said to have been unfa- 
vorable; and some dispatches assert that 
General Wood received from those whom 
he consulted a curt refusal to rescind the 


Relations with 
Cuba 


action already taken. There was some 
misunderstanding in the Convention as 
to our Government’s views concerning 
the explanations which were added to 
the clauses of the Platt amendment. The 
Conservatives say they were told that the 
Washington Government would be sat- 


isfied with these. They understood, they 
say, that the first draft of them was ap- 
proved. Then they made some additions, 
‘because without these several votes that 
were needed could not be obtained. 
These changes, they say, were cabled to 
Washington on the 26th ult., and the re- 
ply to the effect that they could not be 
accepted was not received until after 
their final vote on the 28th. In Washing- 
ton, however, it is stated that the objec- 
tion of our Government to the additions 
was made known to the Convention from 
the beginning, Secretary Root having 
replied to an inquiry addressed to Gen- 
eral Wood by President Capote concern- 
ing the first draft, that additions designed 
to explain or restrict would not be accept- 
able. The War Department asserts also 
that Secretary Root’s explanations to the 
visiting delegates were not correctly set 
forth in the additions ; that these explana- 


tions were given in confidence; and that 
the agreement that the interviews should 
be regarded as confidential has been vio- 
lated, by placing in an appendix to the 
Constitution not only what purports to 
be a correct statement of the Secretary’s 
remarks, but also the following letter 
addressed to the Secretary by Senator 
Platt, a copy of which was given to 
Sefior Capote under his promise that it 
should be treated as a confidential docu- 
ment : 


““T am in receipt of your letter of this date 
{April 26th], in which you say that the members 
of the Commission of the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention fear that the provisions relative to 
intervention, made in the third clause of the 
amendment which- has come to bear my name, 
may have the effect of preventing the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, and in reality establish a 
protectorate or suzerainty by the United 
States; and you request that I express my 
views on the questions raised. In reply I beg 
to state that the amendment was carefully. pre- 
pared with the object of avoiding any possible 
idea that by the acceptance thereof the Consti- 
tutional Convention will thereby establish a 
protectorate or suzerainty, or in any manner 
whatsoever compromise the independence or 
sovereignty of Cuba; and speaking for myself 
it seems impossible that such an interpretation 
can be given-to the clause. I believe that the 
amendment should be considered as a whole; 
and it ought to be clear on reading it that its 
well defined purpose is to secure and safeguard 
Cuban independence and set forth at once a 
clear idea of the friendly disposition of the 
United States toward the Cuban people and 
the express intention on their part to aid 
them if necessary in the maintenance of said 
independence. These are my ideas; and al- 
though, as you say, I cannot speak for the en- 
tire Congress, my belief is that such a purpose 
was well understood by that body.” 


The Convention has been informed by 

message sent to General Wood on the 

7th that it cannot proceed with the work 

of setting up a government, and that the 
Zi 1341 
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troops will not be withdrawn, until the 
Platt amendment shall have been ac- 
cepted without qualification. At the 
meeting to be held this week the Con- 
servatives may threaten, it is said, to dis- 
solve the Convention if the Radicals de- 
cline to yield, altho it is also said that the 
Conservatives may not be able to hold 
their majority. The successful candi- 
date for Mayor at the recent election in 
Havana was Sefior Gener, a Convention 
delegate who voted against the amend- 


ment, and who was nominated by a party: 


(the Nationalist) that in its own conven- 
tion has expressed disapproval of the 
amendment by unanimous vote. 


s# 


Because the Supreme 
Court did not an- 
nounce a decision in a 
pending case relating to the tariff on 
trade between the Philippines and the 
States, there was at first at the White 
House some doubt as to the course to be 
pursued. Since the cession of the is- 
lands by treaty the duties of the Dingley 
tariff have been collected upon imports 
from them, and a special tariff devised by 
the War Department has been in force at 
the ports of the archipelago. The court 
decided that the duties paid on imports 
from Porto Rico after the cession of that 
island, and before the enactment of a tar- 
iff for such imports by Congress, were il- 
legally collected and must be refunded. 
No tariff for the Philippines has been en- 
acted by Congress, but in place of the 
Foraker act (for Porto Rico) there is the 
Spooner act, which delegates to the 
President certain powers required to be 
exercised for the government of the is- 
lands. The question is whether the du- 
ties on goods from the Philippines have 
been illegally collected, and whether it is 
not necessary for Congress to say just 
what the duties shall be, in order to make 
the collection of them lawful. The case 
of the Philippines is not exactly like that 
of Porto Rico, because of the Spooner act 
and also because the archipelago has not 
been fully in our possession. The court 
said that both cession and possession 
were essential. But while the Spooner 
act—which vested in the President “ all 
military, civil and judicial powers neces- 
sary to govern the Philippine Islands ”— 
probably empowered him to fix and col- 
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lect duties on imports into the islands, it 
may not have given him power to collect 
duties on imports from the islands into 
the States. Moreover, the constitution- 
ality of the Spooner act itself, and of 
such a delegation of power as it provides 
for, is questioned by some authorities. 
The proposed displacement of military 
control in the islands by a civil govern- 
ment on July 1st added a new complica- 
tion, because if duties could be collected 
before that date it might not be lawful to 
collect them after it. Opinions having 
been prepared by Attorney-General Knox 
and Secretary Root, it was decided at a 
cabinet meeting last week that an extra 
session for tariff legislation concerning 
the Philippines was not required. It is 
understood that the Government will rely 
upon the military power of the Presi- 
dent, rather than upon the grant in the 
Spooner act, and that the War Depart- 
ment will remain supreme in the islands 
until the court shall have announced a de- 
cision in the Pepke case, or possibly until 
Congress shall have acted. It is thought 
that the collection of duties will be sus- 
tained by the court, because a decision in 
the Pepke case would have been an- 
nounced if the court had not regarded 
that case as differing essentially from the 
De Lima case concerning duties on im- 
ports from Porto Rico. But while the 
War Department will be supreme the 
work of extending civil government will 
not be checked. Judge Taft may be 
Governor, and, being technically under 
the War Department, he may hold a mili- 
tary Office. . i 


South Carolina’s Senators 
have withdrawn their resig- 
nations, and are no longer 
before the public in what. one of them 
says “the outside world ” will regard as 
“a game of opera bouffe.” With no- 
ticeable alacrity Mr. McLaurin re- 
sponded tq Governor McSweeney’s let- 
ter of objection by taking back his resig- 
nation and saying he was “ willing to 
hold on to” his commission. Mr. Till- 
man answered the Governor sharply, in 
the course of his attack upon the Gov- 
ernor’s motives insinuating that the lat- 
ter desired delay in the interest of can- 
didates who were “ not yet ready ” to ap- 
ply for the vacant places. This called 
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from the Governor another letter, in 
which he took “ the charitable view ” that 
Tillman had written “in the heat of pas- 
sion,” and reminded him that he had only 
asked him to take time for consideration. 
“Tf you will send me an unconditional 
resignation,” he added, “I will accept 
it.” Whereupon Tillman recalled his 
resignation in a letter abusing both Mc- 
Laurin and the Governor. Perry S. 
Heath, Secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and R. C. Kerens, 
member of the Committee from Mis- 
souri, have given to the press their opin- 
ion that President McKinley ought to 
have a third term; and Senator Depew 
publishes an argument in support of his 
own opinion to the same effect. These 
outgivings do not appear to have excited 
the public mind. At the coming session 
of Congress there will be an attempt to 
repeal the law abolishing the canteen or 
post exchange in the army. The War 
Department has required all post com- 
manders to submit reports as to the ef- 


fect of the law, and it is expected that the 


committees will call for these. At the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Military Surgeons there 
was adopted unanimously a resolution 
declaring that the enforcement of the 
new law had “ resulted in an increase of 
intemperance, insubordination, discon- 
tent, desertion and disease in the army,” 
deploring the action of Congress, and 
calling for the repeal of the statute “in 
the interests of discipline, morality and 
sanitation.” The American Medical As- 
sociation at its annual meeting last week, 
by unanimous vote adopted a similar res- 
olution (calling for the re-establishment 
of the canteen “at the earliest possible 
date”), upon the report of a committee 
asserting that the results of the present 
law are “drunkenness, desertion, in- 
subordination, dishonorable discharge, 
crime, poverty, and appalling increase 
of disease and invalidism among the sol- 
diers.” The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is collecting testimony to 
be used in opposition to the movement 
for repeal. 
st 


Fifteen political or- 
ganizations—a mong 
them the four county 
committees of the Republican party, the 
Citizens’ Union, several Democratic asso- 
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ciations and five German leagues—have 
now been brought together for the cam- 
paign against Cocker and Tammany in 
New York next fall. After a recent con- 
ference, at which certain organizations 
were admitted and others were excluded, 
it was asserted in the press that the ap- 
portionment of votes had given a clear 
majority to organizations that look for 
advice to Senator Platt, sometimes called 
the Republican boss, by whose influence 
the forces opposed to Tammany were 
divided in 1897, with the result that 
Croker obtained his lease of power. 
Some say that only a small majority of 
the votes to be cast by the associated or- 
ganizations in selecting a candidate for 
Mayor are on the side of Platt; others 
assert that nearly three-fourths of the en- 


‘tire number will be subject to his influ- 


ence, either directly or through the 
agency of certain Democratic leaders 
who formerly stood with Croker, but are 
now in revolt against his rule. The 
leader of one of the German organiza- 
tions makes public protest against con- 
trol of the movement by Platt, saying 
that such control has now been estab- 
lished and that it will be used to procure 
the nomination of John D. Crimmins, 
whom Platt has repeatedly mentioned as 
an ideal man for the office of Mayor. 
The nomination of Mr. Crimmins, it is 
said, would be acceptable to those who 
have profited by the use of franchises for 
public utilities, because of his association 
in the past with street railway and gas in- 
terests. On the other hand, it is assumed 
that the workingmen, who ask for 
municipal ownership of public utilities, 
would not be inclined to vote for him. 
It was intended that possible candidates 
should not be discussed until fall. Sen- 
ator Platt ridicules the idea that he has 
undertaken to procure the nomination of 
Mr. Crimmins or any other man. 
& 

Misleading reports as to 
the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the in- 
sular cases were at first the cause of some 
anxiety on the part of the Civil Commis- 
sioners and other Americans in Manila, 
who feared that the work of establishing 
civil government would be interrupted, 
and that the islands would be deprived 
of customs revenue. Explanations and 
instructions from Washington, however, 
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have since been received, and the Com- 
mission is engaged in carrying out its 
program in districts near Manila. At 
San Isidro, on the 8th, Judge Taft ex- 
plained to the assembled Filipino dele- 
gates the meaning of the decision and the 
possible effect of it upon the revenues. It 
may be inferred from the brief dispatches 
that his explanation showed how an im- 
mediate displacement of military rule by 
a comprehensive civil government might 
cut off customs revenue and compel an 
increase of internal taxes. The Presi- 
dent would like to avoid a postponement 
of the projected change, because delay 
may lead the Filipinos to think that the 
Americans have broken their promises; 
but, as we have explained elsewhere, the 
decision appears to require the main- 
tenance of military supremacy for some 
time to come. The Commission will go 
on with its work, however, making local 
civil governments where the conditions 
are ripe for them. General Chaffee, who 
has arrived to take command, is in full 
sympathy with the Commission concern- 
ing its plans. The customs revenue is 
not a matter of little weight, for the du- 
ties collected at island ports during the 
last thirty-two months have amounted to 
$16,000,000. General Cailles, the guer- 
rilla chief in Laguna Province, has prom- 
ised to surrender with 1,600 riflemen 


upon condition that his men shall not be’ 


disfranchised, that two American desert- 
ers with his forces shall be pardoned, and 
that our Government, instead of paying 
$30 for each rifle given up, shall create a 
fund of $100,000 for the widows and or- 
phans of Filipino soldiers. In addition 
to those convicted some time ago on ac- 
count of their connection with the com- 
missary frauds. Commissary Sergeant 
Henry Wilson has been sent to prison for 
three years, and Lieutenant Richard H. 
Townley, a retired officer of the navy, 
who was recently restored to active serv- 
ice and made Superintendent of the Nau- 
tical School at Manila, has been sen- 
tenced to be dismissed. He testified that 
he asked a contractor to contribute $2,000 
to Captain Reed for use in covering a 
shortage in the accounts of Reed’s pred- 
ecessor. General MacArthur says the 
Government loses by these frauds not 
more than $5,000. Judge Taft wants 
600 American teachers without delay, 
and the Government is making room for 
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them on the transports returning from 
San Francisco. Reports from Rome say 
that the Pope, having conferred with 
Cardinal Gibbons, sees the necessity of 
compelling the monastic orders to adapt 


themselves to the situation created by the 


American occupation. Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin, Commissary-General Weston 
and Surgeon-General Sternberg will soon 
visit the islands on a tour of inspection. 
The War Department has been informed 
that the Sultan of the Sulus has leased 
the island of Palawan to an American 
company. 
st 

In electing Professor Ira 
Remsen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of 
President Daniel C. Gilman, the Board 
of Trustees of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity have indirect- 
ly, but none the 
less strongly, in- 
dorsed the policy 
which President 
Gilman has car- 
ried out during 
the life of this in- 
stitution; for 
with the retiring 
President, Pro- 
fessor Remsen 
has been very 
prominently iden- 
tified with its de- 
velopment. Pro- 
fessor Basil Gildersleeve, the late Dr. 
Rowland and Professor Remsen were the 
three pioneers, so to speak, in the faculty 
selected at the birth of the University, 
Professor Remsen being called from Wil- 
liams College, where he had occupied 
the Chair of Chemistry. The trio of ed- 
ucators have been so closely associated 
with President Gilman during the quarter 
of a century in which Johns Hopkins 
has existed that the intimacy of this lit- 
tle coterie of distinguished educators has 
been the subject of much favorable com- 
ment. The retiring President found 
them always in harmony with his ideas 
and ready to give cordial co-operation. 
While the new executive has devoted his 
life work to chemistry, not only as a 
teacher, but as an editor and writer, he is 
noted for personal qualities which have 
caused faculty and students alike to hold 
him in-high esteem. Decided person- 
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ality, earnest convictions and broad cul- 
ture are characteristic traits which pos- 
sibly qualify him especially for the head 
of the leading university of the South. 
Born in New York City 55 years ago, 
his early education was obtained at the 
College of the City of New York and 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
perfected by post-graduate study abroad. 
Even’ as Assistant-Professor of Chem- 
istry at the University of Tiibingen, he 
considered himself more of a student 
than a teacher, and devoted the time not 
occupied in instruction to research. 
Writings upon his favorite theme have 
given President Remsen international 
fame, and caused him to be honored by 
such institutions as Columbia and Prince- 
ton, as well as the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain and the Chemical 
Society of London. He is at present edi- 
tor of the American Chemical Journal. 
The Board of Trustees of Johns Hop- 
kins were largely influenced in their 
choice of President Gilman’s sticcessor 
by Dr. Gilman himself, whose resigna- 
tion was accepted with the greatest re- 
luctance. He will continue his activity 
in the world of education as the head of 
the Washington Memorial Institution, 
created by recent act of Congress. While 
its plans have not been definitely deter- 
mined upon, it is believed that the activ- 
ity of the institution will extend over a 
wide field. Its object, to provide a sys- 
tem whereby the scientific and other re- 
sources of the Government can be made 
readily available for the use of educa- 
tional bodies in study and research, indi- 
cates the broad opportunities which 
President Gilman and his associates will 
have to further aid higher education. The 
nation has really vast storehouses of val- 
uable information in such collections as 
are housed in the Smithsonian Institution 
and the National Museum, to say noth- 
ing of other depaftments. The need of 
some comprehensive system by which the 
student can be placed in touch with them 
has been long apparent, as their instruct- 
ive value has been realized by compara- 
tively few. 
ws 

This body has just 
closed an eight days’ 
convention at Des 
Moines, Ia. Beginning with consider- 
able feeling and friction occasioned by 
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criticisms of the Foreign Board, the con- 
vention at an early stage heard the 
Board’s justification of its action in re- 
tiring one missionary and in appointing 
another assistant secretary ; and without 
a dissenting vote approved the course of 
the Board as wise and in good faith. 
Two names entirely acceptable to both 
sides were added to the Board. After 
this all parties were fused into one and 
the convention prosecuted all its business 
with perfect unity of sentiment. One of 
the gravest questions before it was the 
discontinuance of the mission on the 
Siberian Coast. The mortality among 
the missionaries has been terrible, and 
the natives have for the most part disap- 
peared from that locality. The Synod 
could not bring itself to the decision to 
abandon the work, altho a number of 
delegates had lost a brother or sister or 
daughter on that inhospitable shore. It 
finally left the responsibility of discon- 
tinuing the mission to the Board, “ if 
Providence shall indicate.” The India, 
Mission is very prosperous. The Home 
Missionary work is receiving a strong 
impulse from the rapid growth of new 
missions in the larger cities. It was offi- 
cially reported that the Board need but 
furnish a wéll-equipped and enthusiastic 
minister for any eligible quarter of our 
large cities, and a community ready for 
his ministrations and the means for his 
support will soon be forthcoming. The 
Lutheran rate of increase in Northern 
cities outside of New England is larger 
than that of any other Protestant com- 
munion. ‘There was no occasion for any 
heresy trial, nor any call for creed revi- 
sion. Per contra it was stated that “ our 
ministry has without a known exception 
adhered to an unadulterated and uncom- 
promising Gospel,” and that the ordina- 
tion vow was never more sacredly ob- 
served. So far from sounding a retreat 
in confessional loyalty, the Synod with 
one voice reaffirmed its unreserved ad- 
herence to its doctrinal basis, and pro- 
nounced the attempt to distinguish be- 
tween fundamental and non-fundamental 
doctrines in the Augsburg Confession to 
be contrary to that basis. The delegate 
from the Lutheran General Council was 
cordially welcomed. He declared Lu- 
theranism larger than any and every or- 
ganism which professes it, and brought 
proposals for co-operation, which may 
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appear to be of mutual advantage. This 
proposal was accepted and thus another 
considerable step in the unification of the 
Lutheran Church has been taken. 
] 

Last week we 
chronicled the re- 
ception of the 
members of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce by the King and Queen at 
Windsor. Following this have come 
dinners and_ receptions, and many 
speeches in London. On June 5th the 
London Chamber of Commerce tendered 
them a banquet at the old Grocers’ Hall. 
Lord Brassey presided. On his right 
sat Mr. Choate, and on his left Lord 
Lansdowne. 
inent of the New York members were at 
the table of honor. A crowd of ladies 
were in the galleries. The opening speech 
was made by Lord Brassey, who wel- 
comed the guests as “ representatives of 
_ the skill and enterprise which have 
turned the vast resources of the Ameri- 
can continent to the services of man- 
kind.” The most noteworthy of his re- 
marks referred, as would be expected, to 
the spirit of good fellowship between the 
two countries: 

“To no other nation are we drawn as we 
are to our kinsmen across the Atlantic. The 
wisely directed friendship of our two peoples 
—not as yet, and perhaps never to be cemented 
by formal alliance—should be a potent influ- 
ence. Working together for the common 
good of all mankind, we may keep open the 
door for trade, we may spread civilization, we 
may protect the oppressed, and we may estab- 
lish peace among the nations.” 

And this sentiment was reinforced by 
the speech of Lord Lansdowne, the For- 
eign Secretary, who said courteously in 
reference to his own office that “it re- 
quires an effort to think of our relations 
with the United States as foreign rela- 
tions.” Morris K. Jesup, president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
replied to the address of welcome, and 
other speeches followed, not brilliant or 
particularly witty, but significant in the 
present state of affairs. Two days later 
Lord Mayor Green and the Sheriffs of 
London received the New York gentle- 
men at the Mansion House with all the 
hospitality and old world formalities that 
have made that residence famous. Mr. 
Carnegie is said to have been the center 
of attraction throughout the reception. 
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When introduced to the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Carnegie said: 

“In New York in my young and poor days, 
when [ read about Dick Whittington, I lit- 
tle thought 1 should stand here shaking the 
Lord Mayor's hand.” 

To this the Lord Mayor replied : 

“We read nothing else to-day but of Mr. 
Carnegie’s splendid pits, and in the name of 
the English people I want to thank you for 
your unexampled generosity. 

& 


Not entirely without 
aring on the relations 
between this country and 
England are two recent victories of the 
turf. Mr. W. C. Whitney has won the 
Derby with his horse Volodyovski, and 
Mr. Foxhall Keene has taken the Oaks. 
Mr. Whitney’s winner was, to be sure, an 
English horse simply leased for a term of 
years, but the rider at least was an Amer- 
ican. The Derby (pronounce Darby if 
you please) is, of course, the most impor- 
tant of the English races, and some years 
ago King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
counted it one of his proudest honors to 
have won the stakes. Mr. Whitney is 
not the first from this side the ocean to 
carry off the victory. Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard had previously captured the honors 
with the horse Iroquois, which was of his 
own breeding. Mr. Keene’s victory this 
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‘ year was also complete ; Cap and Bells II 


is an American horse, and was ridden by 
an American jockey.—To turn from 
horses to machines, the debate between 
Sir Alfred Hickman and Lord George 
Hamilton in regard to American locomo- 
tives and bridges has stirred up a good 
deal of comment. Sir Alfred has replied 
with considerable bitterness to Lord 
George Hamilton’s defense of American 
machines. He quotes from the report of 
the Burmah Railway for the first half of 
1900 to show that the American locomo- 
tives on that line burned 35.5 per cent. 
more fuel per train for each mile and 23.5 
per cent. more per vehicle than British 
locomotives. He declares further that 
the American engines in Egypt require 
24 per cent. more coal and 25 per cent. 
more oil than those of British make. The 
advantage of the American manufactur- 
ers in the market is due, he says, to what 
practically amounts to export bounties : 


“The American engineer has a protected 
market, which enables him to make enormous 
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profits at home and even to sell at a loss 
abroad, still getting a satisfactory return on 
his capital. I venture to assert with confidence 
that but for the 37 per cent. duty we should 
sell more engines in America than the Ameri- 
cans would send here.” 


As regards the Gohtieh Bridge, in Bur- 
mah, he repeats his charges that the work 
is ill-done and unsatisfactory, and makes 
insinuations of a disagreeable nature 
against the way in which the contract was 
awarded. Lord George’s position of de- 
fense is certainly a strong one. If it is 
true that the American work is so in- 
ferior in quality to the British, and Amer- 
ican locomotives are so much more ex- 
pensive to run, why is there so much 
alarm for the loss of British paramountcy 
intrade. The burden of proof lies heav- 
ily upon those who denounce the Ameri- 
can manufactures. The discussion has 
reached this country. Mr. Alba B. John- 
son, of the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany, makes this statement in regard to 
the charges brought before Parliament 
by Sir Alfred Hickman: 


“ With reference to the statement of Samuel 
W. Johnson, Locomotive Superintendent of 
the Midland Railway of England, that the 
extra working cost of the American locomo- 
tives over the British under the same condi- 
tions is from 20 to 25 per cent. in fuel, 50 per 
cent. in oil and 60 per cent. in repairs, it is 
impossible for me to supply any data, either 
in corroboration or denial of Mr. Johnson’s 
statement. 

J eo ie * * * * * * 


“It is obvious that in locomotives of the 
same weight, general dimensions, heating sur- 
face and power and constructed from similar 
materials throughout, there cannot be so wide 
a variation in operating economy as Mr. John- 
son’s figures indicate, unless one of the loco- 
motives under consideration is in a condition 
unfit for comparison. If, therefore, it is true 
that the American’ locomotives are showing 
the unfavorable results indicated, it is abundant 
reason for the locomotive department of the 
Midland Railway to investigate and correct 
the trouble. 

“ Much of the discussion relative to the com- 
parison between English and American loco- 
motives in the consumption of fuel has been 
based upon the railways in India. I have au- 
thentic information from one important Indian 
railway that American locomotives are show- 
ing slightly more favorable results than the 
English.” ue 


It has long been known in a 
eneral way that the Trans- 
iberian Railway was badly 

built, and almost unfit for traffic. The 

report of Prince Hilkoff, Minister of 
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Public Works and Railways, confirms 
this general opinion. Prince Hilkoff, 
with a corps of experts and Government 
officials, has made an extensive examina- 
tion of the road, and reports that its con- 
dition is seriously defective. The road- 
beds are badly ‘constructed, the bridges 
are unsafe and the rails poor. The old 
locomotives of light weight can haul a 
load only a few miles a day, whereas the 
engines of American manufacture are 
too heavy to run safely over the flimsy 
road. The unsatisfactory explanation of 
this state of affairs has been that the Gov- 
ernment intended the present road only 
for temporary use, and looked forward to 
relaying it in more substantial form. But 
now in addition to details in regard to the 
road itself, Prince Hilkoff’s investigation 
is said to have revealed systematic pecu- 
lations on the part of those in control of 
the work. The Trans-Siberian Railway, 
it will be remembered, is distinctly a na- 
tional project, built by Government cap- 
ital and managed -by Government offi- 
cials. According to the present report 
the method of the officials was to make 
out two receipts for all materials pur- 
chased and all work done. One of these 
receipts gave the amount actually turned 
over to the contractor, the other receipt, 
kept for the Government accounts, rep- 
resented the money paid out. The dif- 
ference between these two sums remained 
with the officials. If the information 
that reaches this country is correct, mil- 
lions of rubles have in this way been 
stolen. In the meanwhile Russia con- 
tinues to work for the Far Eastern trade. 
Two large and fast steamers have been 
built at Rostock, and two others at 
Stettin, which will sail in a few days from 
Odessa with emigrants and a general 
cargo for the Far East. Two more 
steamers for the same service are now 
building at Trieste. All these vesselsare 
the property of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and are to ply between Vladivos- 
tock, Port Arthur and other ports in 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and in connection 
with the Amur Line which navigates the 
river of that name. 


3s 


From time to time stories 
get abroad of the rough 
manner in which Russia is 
endeavoring to break down the national 
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spirit of Finland. That far northern 
country, if left to itself, would prosper 
and be content. A greater percentage of 
the people there can read and write than 
in. any other country of the world. The 
population is thrifty and prosperous; no 
intoxicating liquor is used except on spe- 
cial occasions when the Government 
grants a license for such indulgence. The 
public debt is 112,000,000 f., which has 
all been incurred for constructing rail- 
roads. The resources of the land are not 
yet developed, and much wealth is still to 
be taken from it. For this and for other 
reasons it is easy to understand why Rus- 
sia is doing what she can to overthrow 
the free constitution of the country and 
absorb the people in her own vast and 
servile population. The Czar has mani- 
festly broken the oath in which he sub- 
scribed to the Finnish Constitution, and 
the whole conduct of Russia toward the 
land is manifestly illegal; but, as Mr. 
Henry Norman writes in Scribner's 
Magazine, “ the only final thing is force 
majeure—imperative national self-inter- 
est; before that all promises are air and 
all treaties are black marks on white pa- 
per.” How willing Russia is to appeal 
to this brutal argument of the force 
majeure may be seen from a recent event 
in Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. 
The Countess Mannerheim, who belongs 
to one of the oldest families of the land, 
has made a custom of giving concerts in 
Helsingfors to raise money for charitable 
purposes. Recently such a concert was 
announced, the proceeds of which were 
to go to the educational fund. This was 
contrary to Russian ideas of subjugation. 
Furthermore, the announcement ap- 
peared in the only paper which had sur- 
vived the Russification measures. As a 
result, the paper was immediately sup- 
pressed, On the night of the concert the 
police held the doors of the hall; but the 
audience, expecting this, gathered at the 
building of a private club which includes 
the best men of the city in its member- 
ship. When the concert began, the Gov- 
ernor, attended by his staff and by the 
Prefect of Police, charged the assembly 
to disperse. As the club house is a pri- 
vate building, no one moved. The Gov- 
ernor ordered the Prefect to clear the 
hall; but the latter, being himself a Finn, 
declined to obey, and instead threw his 
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sash at the Governor, and joined the au- 
dience. An order to the sub-Prefect had 
no more effect; whereupon the Governor 
declared that, unless the audience in- 
stantly dispersed, he would command a 
company of Cossacks to ride through the 
place. This threat was effective, but 
Countess Mannerheim was among the 
last to retire. " 


The war in South Africa 
drags its weary length 
along, and the end is not 
yet seen. There is a credible report that 
the recent visit of Queen Wilhelmina to 
Berlin was for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the German Emperor to bring an end 
to the war through the medium of The 
Hague Arbitration Court. The follow- 
ing dispatch, which has the authority of 
Count von Bilow, the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, has interest in this connection : 


The South 
African War 


“Neither England, France, nor Russia ever 
approached Germany to participate in any 
action aiming at ending the South. African 
war. Germany has all along distinguished 
between offering her good offices and inter- 
vention. To render her good offices would 
be possible under certain circumstances—viz., 
if both parties to the war request it;, but it 
will be remembered that Great Britain only 
joined the Hague conference on condition that 
the Boer States were excluded. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Kruger, who is a serious states- 


, man, came to Europe to obtain the good offices 


of several of the Powers to end the war; but 
there is also no doubt that Great Britain does 
not want their good offices. 

“ At least, it is true that since the South 
African war began Great Britain has never, 
either verbally or in writing, confidentially or 
officially, broached such an idea. It is quite 
possible that the Boer side has now formally 
asked the Hague Arbitration Court to lend its 
aid to end the war somehow, and that the court 
has held a session regarding the matter; but 
that, of course, is entirely different from any 
serious steps to end the war.” 


Several combats have been reported 
from the scene of war, but none of spe- 
cial importance. Lord Kitchener states 
that the number of Boers killed, impris- 
oned, or surrendered during the month 
of May amounted to 2,640. Between 
June Ist and June 9th twenty-six Boers 
were killed, four were wounded, 409 
were made prisoners, 33 surrendered, 
and 651 rifles, 115,500 rounds of am- 
munition, 120 wagons and 4,000 horses 
were captured. 


—— 





At Last. 


By the Late Thomas F. Bayard. 


[The following remarkable combination of literary achievements has never before been given to the public. 


Bayard, when Am 
whom a copy has come into the 


nm of 
enjoyment. Mr. Bayard 


however, know his keen zest in literary matters and his fine 
critics who were his equal, He glorified American manh 
the United Kingdom—as well as her statesmen, It is hardl 
public a private communication without the consent of the 


“I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
Psalm xvii. 15. 
Kipue, ei xexolunrac owMoerat, 


S. John xi, 12. 


These verses of Whittier and the Latin ren- 
dition by an eminent English scholar and 
divine—are printed together, in recognition 
and furtherance of the ingrained affinity which 
attests its existence so unmistakably in the 
hearts and minds of men fed upon the same 
traditions, and cherishing the same ideals— 
who, tho separated by the broad Atlantic, 
‘«____. speak the tongue 
“That Shakespeare spake: the faith and 
“morals hold 
“ Which Milton held " : 
whose standards of morality and religion—of 
social and political duty—are the same. 

Between such men flows silently a strong 
current of sympathy and mutual respect, which 
it is the duty of all who have at heart the wel- 


Mr. 


or to England, sent a few copies to his friends on this side of the Atlantic, through one of 
Tue InpErenpenT. It should, we judge, no longer be kept for private 
is known to most people for his high 


of manhood and his patriotic statesmanship. Few, 
tic spirit. But as a matter of fact we have had few 
in London, and won the admiration of the scholars of 
necessary to say that THe INDEPENDENT does not make 
yard family.—Eprror.} 


fare of both nations to keep clear and unob- 
structed. 

The incident which caused this imprint oc- 
curred in England in November, 1806, when 
the venerable Dean of Llandaff, the Very 
Reverend Charles John Vaughan, was lying, as 


he supposed, on his death bed. 


He found in these lines of Whittier such con- 
solation that when, to his surprise, he emerged 
for a little while from the shadow of death 
he caused several hundred copies to be printed 
and distributed among his theological pupils. 
The Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, received from the 
Dean (his old Harrow Master) one of these 
copies, and added the Latin version, which he 
he kindly given his permission to be reprinted 

ere. 

Dean Vaughan died in October last, and the 
Christian world mourns his loss, and they 
mourn most who knew him best. . B. 





AT LAST. 


When on my day of life the night is falling 
And, in the winds, from unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou, Who hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay: 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade 
and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy Spirit 

Be with me then. to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 


grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place; 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striv- 
ing cease, 
And flows for ever through heaven’s green ex- 
pansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me steal- 


ing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
~JoHN GreeNLEAF WHITTIY’ 


“Non iam prima peto.” 


Vent summa dies, quam nox quoque summa 
sequetur, 
Sic tamen aeternos ut ferat ipsa dies. 


Cum suprema diem nox premit, et noto - 
Vectas e spatiis sole carentibus 
Voces accipio per tenebras pedes 

Ad non nota vocantium, 


Tu, nam vita placens munus erat tuum, 

Tu ne linque, domus cum ruit, incolam, 

Sed tanto propior, fidus, amans ades, 
Custos et columen meum! 


Tunc adsis ubi me caetera deserunt— 

Caelum, terra, vices sol varians suas, 

Et tam dulce meis corda domestica 
Respondentia cordibus. 


Orbus sum sine Te: Tu miserabilem 

Consolare, gradus Tu mihi sustine! 

Non palmam aut diadema aut plateam peto, 
Quam Vates canit, auream. 


Nec peccata mihi nec merita imputes; 

His illis pariter des veniam: sat est 

Si, notis manibus ductus, idoneum 
Tandem deferar in locum. 


Sedem inter famulos des, Pater, infimam; 
Umbram des avido pacis, ubi fluit 
Plenus pace Tua per viridantia 

Rivus prata volubilis. 


Illic, caelicolum dum melos haurio, 
Carmen, Sancte, novum discere géestiam, 
‘Valens Tua posse sub Arbore 
ita, quam sitio, frui. 
—H. Montacu Butter. 
November 20th, 1806. 
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American Locomotives 


in the Markets of the 


~ World. 


By John H Converse. 


(Mr. Converse is a member of the firm of Burnham, Williams & Co. —the Baldwin Locomotive Works -which, 
apart from its work for, the railroads of the United States,.ships:-hundreds of locomotives to Europe and South 
America, Thisarticle is of especial importance just now in view of the recent attacks on American locomotives and 
bridges made by Sir Alfred Hickman, member of the British House of Commons,—Epror.] : 


ITHIN the past ten years Amer- 
ican locomotives have been sent 
to almost every country in the 

world where railroads are in operation, 
and within the past three or four years to 


JOHN H, CONVERSE, 


England, France and Germany. These 
three countries in particular have been 
extensive producers of locomotives, both 
for-their own uses and on foreign ac- 
count, and they have competed with 
American builders for South American 
trade. 

It is, therefore, remarkable that indus- 
trial conditions in the United States have 
so changed that American builders are 
able to sell locomotives in Europe. at_a 
profit in the face of the keenest competi- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to state that 
no foreign locomotives are imported into 
the United States ; there has been no such 
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importation for the past twenty-five 
years, with one or two unimportant ex- 
ceptions. 

The causes which had led up to this 
condition of affairs are interesting from 
an economic and sociological point of 
view. Our vast American railway sys- 
tem had to be developed under conditions 
of the greatest economy. The minimum 
expenditure for locomotives and cars, 
light rails and wooden bridges had to be 
used in order to stretch the railroads 
from the seaboard across our Western 
territories. With the growth of the coun- 
try, and the strengthening of the railroad 
lines, the permanent way was rebuilt; 
heavier rails, better bridges and better 
rolling stock were substituted. Locomo- 
tives of improved design and greater ca- 
pacity were required, so that, in’ course 
of time, the American locomotive came 
to be superior in many respects to the 
locomotive of European make. 

At the beginning of railroad construc- 
tion in the United States the locomotive 
had but a single pair of driving wheels 
and weighed perhaps from twelve to six- 
teen tons. In 1870 the weight of stand- 
ard American locomotives was about 
forty tons for freight, and thirty-five for 
passenger engines. To-day freight en- 
gines of one hundred tons’ and passenger 
engines of from seventy to eighty tons’ 
weight are the rule. These figures are 
exclusive of the tender, which has been 
proportionately increased in size. 

The demand for greater speed has been 
constant from the beginning. American 
locomotive practice has responded to this 
demand in such a manner that the in- 
crease in speed of railroad trains has been 
one of the most. noteworthy develop- 
ments in. the problem of transportation. 
It is not so long ago that experts on rail- 
road subjects seriously discussed the 
quéstion of whether the speed of a mile a 
minute had ever been attained by any 











railroad train. At the present time there 
are trains in this country scheduled to 
run seventy to eighty miles an hour, and 
it is done every day. Some of the fastest 
time in the world is made by the Pennsy]l- 
vania and Reading roads between Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City. The distance 
is from fifty-five to fifty-nine miles, and 
in the summer time trains are run daily 
between Camden and Atlantic City in 
from forty-five to fifty minutes. It has, 
of course, required many years to accom- 
plish all this, and a great outlay of money 
for tools, machinery and general equip- 
ment. In a general way, then, it may be 
stated that one of the reasons for Ameri- 
can supremacy in the locomotive trade in 
the markets of the world is the prefer- 
ence for our engines as to their type, size 
and details. 

Another reason for this supremacy lies 
in the fact that American locomotive 
shops have facilities for filling large or- 
d rs ina short space of time, which makes 
it possible to deliver the engines much 
sooner than any European works could 


do it. A case in point is the building of 


one hundred and fifty locomotives for the 
Russian Government by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. They were ordered for 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, and for the 
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American Make. Mogul Type Freight Locomotive. The Great Northern Railway of England. 


English Make, Six-Coupled Goods Locomotive, Midland Railway 






simple reason that no works in Russia 
could turn them out in the time required. 
The policy of Russia is to build up its 
own manufactures, and they will not or- 
der locomotives abroad if their works at 
home can meet the demand. 

A third reason, and perhaps the most 
important one, bearing upon our com- 
mand of the European market, is the 
question of price. Owing to the charac- 
ter and design of American engines they 
can be constructed at less cost per unit 
of weight than European locomotives— 
and this despite the fact that American 
workmen are paid much higher wages 
than those of Europe. Another factor in 
the cost of locomotives for foreign trade 
is that they first have to be built, and are 
then taken apart, the parts placed in 
boxes and put on board a steamer, freight 
and insurance paid, and loading and un- 
loading charges covered. Finally me- 
chanics are sometimes sent thousands of 
miles to set up and run the engines on 
the trial trip. 

The energy and intelligence of the 
American workman, his capacity for 
handling relatively a large amount of 
work, and the extensive use of machine 
tools and improved machinery, are an off- 
set to the higher wages paid, while the 
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large home market makes the industry 
continuous all the year round, a factor in 
itself tending to:reduce cost by equaliz- 
ing manufacturing expenses. While 
America is able to supply everything that 
goes to make up a locomotive, it some- 
times happens, in the case of engines con- 
structed for foreign railways, that a pref- 
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troduction of heavier steel rails and of 
iron and steel bridges. 

In fact, it would seem as if all the ele- 
ments of the problem were bound to- 
gether and solved by the production of 
steel at a low price. The introduction of 
steel for rails in place of iron has made 
heavier and, of course, more powerful 
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American Make Atlantic Type Locomotive. 


erence is expressed for certain ap- 
pliances, or parts, of foreign manufac- 
ture. These are subject to duty when 
imported, but a rebate is allowed on ex- 
portation, so that the actual cost is the 
same as in Europe, plus the freight. 

The increase in the size and speed of 
the locomotive has in part become possi- 
ble through the substitution of steel for 
iron. Boilers are now made of steel, and 
are capable of carrying a steam pressure 
of two hundred pounds te the square 
inch; thirty years ago one hundred 
pounds was the ordinary pressure. Ten- 
der frames, tanks and cabs are also made 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 


locomotives possible. The weight of 
steel rails has gradually increased until 
to-day the railroads are in some cases 
using steel rails weighing one hundred 
pounds to the yard. Forty years ago a 
large part of the mileage of American 
roads was laid with rails weighing less 
than sixty pounds to the yard, and gener- 
ally of iron. Cars also have been in- 
creased in weight and capacity. Ten tons 
of freight was once considered as the ca- 


_ pacity of an ordinary car, while to-day 


steel cars are built to carry fifty tons. 
The effect of this increase in the size 
and speed of the locomotive, the substitu- 





American Make. Consolidation Locomotive. 


of steel at the present time, and all the 
wheels under. a locomotive and tender 
are steel tired, where formerly both the 
tender and engine wheels were cast iron. 
All this has been done through the great 
improvements in the manufacture of 
steel, which is now much cheaper per ton 
than iron was twenty years ago. There 
has been a close relation between the de- 
velopment of the locomotive and the in- 


Bavarian State Railways 


tion of steel for iron, the increase in the 
weight of rails and the improvement of 
bridges has not been effected without 
considerable addition to the expense. 
The weight of locomotives has more than 
doubled within twenty-five or thirty 
years, and the material in them has im- 
proved greatly in quality; but the in- 
crease in price is not more than forty to 
fifty per cent., while the increase in ef- 
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American Make ‘‘ American’? Type Locomotive. French State Railways. 


ficiency has been enormous. This in- 
crease in efficiency has largely reduced 
the operating expenses on all roads; here 
lies the secret of the great decrease in 
rates for transportation from the prices 
that prevailed a generation ago. 

The great changes which have taken 
place in American locomotives have at- 
tracted attention from those countries 
where railroads are in operation. In the 
European works manufacturers have not 
been required to make such changes as 
we have. Because of the conservative 
spirit common to Old World conditions, 
manufacturers have adhered to their 
original standards to a greater extent 
than we. The locomotive and car manu- 
facturers, as well as the makers of steel 
rails, simply reflect the development of 
our country and its interests. A con- 
stant striving after the standards of the 
highest order of excellence has gradually 
led us to the point where we can compete 
successfully in the markets of the world 
with European locomotive builders, and 
we can hold our own in competition with 
them at their own doors. 

While the principal competitors of 


American manufacturers in Europe are 
England and Germany, there are others. 
France and Belgium build a great many 
engines and have secured many contracts 
for locomotives outside their own coun- 
tries. And just here a word may be 
said as to the main difference between 
American engines and those built in Eu- 
ropean works. The principal distinction 
is the use in this country of the bar frame, 
as contrasted with the plate frame used 
in Europe. Our engines are always 
built with outside cylinders, while in Eu- 
rope frequently the cylinders are inside 
and crank axles are used. These two de- 
tails, the frames and the inside cylinders, 
are now the most radical differences in 
American and European practice. It 
may be said, however, that American 
and European locomotives have been 
growing more and more alike, and the 
difference between them is not nearly so 
great now as it was ten years ago. 

The question of the tariff has little ef- 
fect, one way or the other, in the produc- 
tion of locomotives for the foreign trade 
by American manufacturers. In the first 
place, while there is a tariff on foreign lo- 


English Make. Passenger Locomotive, with Single Pair of Driving Wheels, 
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American Make. 


comotives brought into the United 
States sufficient in itself to debar impor- 
tations, it is not an essential to the exist- 
ence of the industry; American railroad 
companies prefer the American types of 
locomotives. On the other hand, there is 
a tariff on American-made locomotives 
imported into most of the countries of 
Europe, South America, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. But, for the 
most part, the railroads in these countries 
are owned by the Government; and, the 
locomotives being ordered by them, the 
tariff does not affect the price at all. The 
proposed reciprocity treaties now being 
negotiated with foreign countries will 
have an additional tendency to foster 
export trade in our locomotives ; all com- 
mercial treaties of late years have largely 
carried clauses relative to machinery and 
locomotives in international agreements. 


There are ten large locomotive works’ 


in the United States, and several of 
them have recently been united un- 
der one management. In a plant 
like the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
which has been in existence for sev- 
enty years, employs 8,500 hands, and 


Ten-Wheeled Passenger Locomotive. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co 


has been spending money during all that 
time in improvements, it is difficult to 
see how locomotives could be made at a 
lower figure by joining forces with other 
manufacturers. 

The prosperity of the locomotive busi- 
ness in this country to-day, both for do- 
mestic and foreign markets, augurs well 
for the future. In all probability the 
foreign trade will continue to increase 
more rapidly in the future than it has in 
the past. There has been a great deal of 
talk about the application of electricity 
as a motive power in place of steam for 
regular railroad work, but the develop- 
ments thus far have not indicated the 
probability of such a change. Should 
it come, however, American locomotive 
builders will adapt themselves to it. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, with 
raw material cheap and abundant, the 
highest skilled labor, and the best labor- 
saving appliances, American manufac- 
turers may look forward with confidence 
to the future and reasonably count on 
supplying their share of the world’s lo- 
comotives. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


English Make, Four-Coupled, Eight-Wheeled Passenger Locomotive. 








Hunting Celebrities. 


By a. Professional Interviewer. 


“For to admire and for to see, 
_ For to be’old this world so, wide, 
It never done no good to me 
But I can’t ’elp it if'I tried.” 


T isn’t so much the money, you know, 
as the fun of the thing which attracts 
the gentlemen of my guild to their 

profession. The money which we receive 
for our labors is often “rather more or 
less,” but the amusement, the instruction, 
the opportunity for philosophical obser- 
vation and for profitable acquaintance 
are limitless. 

You know something about us, reader. 
You see our productions constantly in 
the newspapers or magazines. Some- 
times you even see our work signed by 
other people. We are the scouts of pub- 
lic curiosity and interest. It is for your 
service that we board the incoming 
steamer and grasp the hand of the dis- 
tinguished foreigner. It is to satisfy your 
craving for new things that we track the 
sometimes unwilling celebrity to his lair. 
It is for you that we ply him with ques- 
tions; and what he says—or rather de- 
sires to say—we print for you. 

We are of many sorts, like the celebri- 
ties themselves. Among us are repre- 
sentatives of all the great papers and 
magazines of the country, emissaries of 
the newspaper syndicates, men who serve 
bunches of Western or Southern publica- 
tions, servants of the London press, agents 
of yellow journals—“ human warious,” 
as Mr. Venus would say. 

Most men and women who write for 
the press, and all reporters, are at times 
interviewers, but there are some among 
us who do little else besides this sort of 
work. Some of us are regularly em- 
ployed and receive salaries that range 
from $1,000. up to $10,000 a year ; others 
depend upon special assignments from 
publications to which they are. only, half 
attached. It has fallen to my. lot during 
eighteen years of service in New York, 
especially of late years, to do a great deal 
of interviewing, and I must. say that, 
taken on the whole, it has been. the means 
of giving me much pleasure and. (men- 
tal) profit. 

I am thinking just at this moment of 


—Kr.inc. 


Henry Ward Beecher, as I have seen him 
many a time leaning back in his revolving 
chair in his study in the rear room of his 
Hicks street house in Brooklyn. He al- 
ways played with interviewers, cracking 
jokes, telling stories, quizzing them and 
saying all sorts of irrelevant things. He 
talked with the utmost frankness, saying 
much that he did not want published, and 
trusting to the common sense of the in- 
terviewer to make him properly staid and 
dignified in print. He had a way of 
bringing Mrs. Beecher into the conversa- 
tion. She generally sat by him sewing, 
and pretended to be very. indignant at the 
unauthorized use of her name. I remem- 
ber only one instance in which his confi- 
dence was abused. and his conversation 
published verbatim. That hurt, but did 
not cure him of his habit of trusting the 
pressmen. 

It may be well to remark at this point 
that the interview is very seldom a ver- 
batim report. The interviewer does not 
take down all that is said unless it is mat- 
ter of the first importance. Nor does he 
present it in precisely the form obtained. 
Few men speak with such coherence and 
literary finish as to make this possible. 
Stenography, therefore, is of little serv- 
ice, and quite frequently it is best not to 
show pencil or paper. Many men on the 
sight of these try to talk for publication, 
and in so doing become turgid, and lose 
strength and naturalness. 

It isn’t pencil and paper that the inter- 
viewer needs in successfully obtaining an 
interview, but sympathy, some knowledge 
of the specialty of the man before him, 
and also of the art of asking dragnet 
questions. . The successful interviewer 


must be able, to’ interest, and often, to 


some extent, inspire the man upon whom 
he has called, so that the celebrity may 
forget all about publication and discuss 
his subject.as freely as he would with a 
personal friend.. So well trained do the 
memories of some of us become that, de- 
parting from such an interview without 
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any notes at all, we can write two or three 
thousand words with entire accuracy— 
not of letter, but of idea, and even of ex- 
pressional characteristics. 

But let us return to the discussion of 
the pleasures of interviewing. Out of 
the past there rise before me great men 
with whom I have talked face to face, and 
concerning whom my mind holds golden 
memories. I see Gen. O. O. Howard, 
who led the right wing of Sherman’s 
army on the march to the sea ; Gen. Long- 
street, the famous Southerner, one of 
Lee’s ablest lieutenants; Gen. Joe 
Wheeler, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, General 
Merritt, General Brooke, Admirals Dewey 
and Sampson, Captain Coghlan, Barnum 
the showman, Stranahan the First Citi- 
zen of Brooklyn, Benjamin D. Silliman, 
and many others. 

Round, fat, ringleted Barnum was, of 
course, a great friend of the interviewer. 
A jolly, loud-laughing, roguish soul, and 
a great teller of stories, as I remember 
him. I came down with him from Bridge- 
port one day about a year before his 
death, and he was in high feather. Seat- 
ed in one of the parlor car armchairs he 
conversed with me, recalling the past and 
planning for the future. He was as hope- 
ful, as enthusiastic and as merry as a 
boy, and the ladies in the car gradually 
crept closer and closer to listen to his 
jokes and stories. 

Two of the pleasantest recollections I 
have are in connection with Hon. J. S. T. 
Stranahan, long distinguished as the 
“ First Citizen of Brooklyn,” and Benja- 
min D. Silliman, the lawyer, who recent- 
ly passed away at the ripe age of ninety- 
five, and who for a long time previously 
had been known far and wide as the old- 
est living graduate of Yale. I called on 
them to obtain notes concerning the cele- 
bration of Christmas in old times. Both 
were gentlemen of the old school, and in 
their courtesy absolutely superior to the 
infirmities of age. I found Mr. Silliman 
in his New York office, whither he went 
every day, rain or shine. I broached my 
subject to him and he fairly strained the 
remnant of his faculties in the attempt to 
oblige me—a stranger. When the inter- 
view was over, totally ignoring the fact 
that I was fifty years his junior, he rose 
and insisted on helping me on with my 
overcoat, and I saw he would be hurt if I 
refused. So it was with Mr. Stranahan. 
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I found him alone in his mansion. Twi- 
light was passing and the house was 
dark. He answered the bell and I told 
him what I wanted. He brought me in 
and would not allow me to help him light 
the gas. The manner in which he ig- 
nored the infirmities of old age was pa- 
thetic, but very inspiring. He made me 
sit down before he was seated. Then he 
tried to pull himself together and answer 
my questions. I have seen many displays 
of the quality sometimes called “ game- 
ness,” but nothing anywhere fit to be 
classed with that of these two nonogen- 
arians. 

Gen. Joe Wheeler is good to the inter- 
viewer. He talks out without reserve, as 
if speaking to a friend. He is modest in 
his manner, even meek-looking, and cer- 
tainly no one at first sight would imagine 
that this gentle, genial, kindly man was a 
hero of some of the bloodiest, grimmest 
battles of modern times. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, who commanded 
one of the wings of Sherman’s army on 
the famous march to the sea, and who 
bore Lee’s first shock at Gettysburg, is 
another of precisely the same type. No 
one could be simpler, kinder or gentler. 
In fact, it seems to be the rule with men 
as with steel that the hardest knocks pro- 
duce the best temper. Old army officers 
and old physicians are apt to have a 


‘ broad-minded charity and a_ hopeful, 


sunny love of their kind which is rare 
elsewhere. They reverse the rule of the 
witty French cynic: “ The more I know 
about men the better I like dogs.” 

The last time I interviewed General 
Howard it was on the subject of answers 
to prayer, and I thought I had him. In 
his famous fight with Stonewall Jackson 
the Union forces were defeated, so I in- 
quired of General Howard: 

“ You prayed before that battle? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“ And Jackson was a praying man. He 
prayed also?” 

“ Yes,” he assented. 

“Then how was it he gained the vic- 
tory? Did that mean that the Union 
cause was wrong?” 

Very gently the good old general re- 
plied: “Both our prayers were an- 
swered. Jackson prayed for immediate 
victory and I for the ultimate triumph of 
~ cause. We both got what we prayed 

or.” 
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Kipling in one of his books on America 
tells about a delightful interview that he 
had with Mark Twain. Well, I had just 
such another. Mark lay back in his Mor- 
ris chair with a pipe in his mouth and 
talked Americanism. He gossiped and 
fought with me for an hour and a half 
over some mistaken notions that I had, 
and settled some big problems that have 
long been troubling statesmen. But he 
would not let me publish a line. “ If pa- 
pers and magazines can get and print in- 
terviews with me,” he said, “ they won’t 
bay my articles, and then where should I 
be f ”? 

Andrew Carnegie is a good man to in- 
terview, and talks simply and frankly to 
those who get close enough to him. 
Roosevelt when interested fires his words 
like a volley of bullets, and at times 
makes sudden and alarming jumps from 
his chair into the face of the interviewer. 
This is disconcerting at first, but is mere- 
ly an expression of superfluous energy. 

Talmage is as accessible as Beecher 
was, and very obliging to interviewers. 
He dictates, but is not particular, except 
as to essentials. 

But Senator Chauncey M. Depew is 
the model source of interviews. He is a 
perfect marvel in this respect. The last 
interview I had with him I arranged over 
the telephone. He said: 

“ Be at the door of the directors’ room 
in the Equitable Building at half-past 
twelve o’clock to-day.” 

I was there, and prompt to the minute 
the junior Senator from New York came 
galloping through the hall towing two 
portly gentlemen along with him. He 
picked me up at the door, sidetracked the 
portly gentlemen into a room where din- 
ner was to be laid, and rushed with me to 
a corner where there were two chairs. 

“ Now,” he said, squaring himself. 

“We should like you to tell the Ameri- 
can public through us about the peculiar 
fitness of Mr. Choate for the English 
Ambassadorship,” I said. 

_ Instantly he began with beautiful dic- 
tion to tell just why we were to be con- 
gratulated because of Mr. Choate’s ap- 
pointment. He went on for eight hun- 
dred words or so at the rate of one hun- 
dred and thirty words a minute without 
a pause, slip, repetition or flaw of any 
sort, and then asked: 

“Ts that enough?” 
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“Not by any means,” I said. “ You 
have not spoken of your personal rela- 
tions with Mr. Choate,” and off he went 
on that. In two minutes more he fin- 
ished, shook hands with me and galloped 
away to dinner with the portly gentle- 
men. 

The interview as I had it was perfect, 
which is very extraordinary, as usually 
the interviewed contributes the ideas in 
the rough and says to the interviewer: 
“ Fix that up to suit yourself.” 

Senator Depew, more than any man in 
the United States, has the love of the 
members of my fraternity, for the reason 
that he understands our exigencies and 
provides for them. Sometimes he says: 
“ Boys, I can’t give you what you ask for, 
but here’s something else equally good,” 
and he proceeds to give that to the inter- 
viewer, so that the latter does not return 
empty-handed. It is this custom, which 
probably proceeds as much from native 
kindliness as from policy, that has been 
very helpful to Chauncey. However 
much the press may deplore some of his 
associations, it cannot find it in its heart 
to attack him personally. 

I have spoken about the pleasures of 
interviewing, and I think said enough to 
convince the reader that the men of my 
guild enjoy many privileges, even tho 
they may not grow rich. 

But all interviews are not pleasant, by 
any means. Sometimes the interviewed 
adopts a most unphilosophic, not to say 
unreasonable, attitude, like that of the 
sailor whom Gilbert tells about in the bal- 
lad of the Nancy Brig, who not only re- 
fused to yield to culinary demands on 
his own person, but actually cooked the 
cook. In other words, sometimes the in- 
terviewed turn and rend us. Wu Ting- 
fang, the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton, for instance, always asks the report- 
ers more questions than they do him. I 
have not yet been assigned to get any- 
thing from him, but I remember an emi- 
nent surgeon whom I interviewed at 
three o’clock one morning in regard to a 
capital operation on a man known all over 
the world. It was a very cold winter 
night and my surgical friend had been 
sleeping for some hours when I arrived 
on the scene and agitated his bell. He 
raised a third-story window, put out a 
night-capped head and objurgated. 

It was not a dignified proceeding, and 
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I felt like saying, in the language of the 
young man who woke up the Senator in 
“Othello:” “For shame, put on thy 
gown!” But instead of that I told him 
what the editor of my paper required. 

To my astonishment he consigned the 
editor of my paper to the abode of tor- 
ment and told me to follow him. 

Another occasion on which the inter- 
viewer was not well received was during 
the Beecher funeral fourteen years ago. 
When the muffled drums were rolling and 
the clergyman in his robes and bearing 
the Book in his hands was leading the 
great procession down the street from the 
house to the church, one of the men of 
my guild sprang out from the sidewalk, 
fell into step with him and tried to inter- 
view him concerning his address at the 


private service which had just been held. . 


If ever a minister wanted to kick a fel- 
low being this one did, but he dared not 
even look vexed, so many thousands of 
eyes were upon him. The interviewer 
had some provocation, as the minister 
had promised to give him a copy of the 
address and had failed to keep his word. 

The late Rev. R. S. Storrs was a very 
hard man to interview. He resented the 
inquisitiveness of the press and was icy 
to its agents. I call to mind the experi- 
ence of one youth who attended a recep- 
tion at his house and in the course of the 


evening touched his arm and whispered :’ 


“ Doctor, I’m from the ; I want 
the names of guests and all the particu- 
lars.” 

“Yes,” Dr.Storrs whispered in return ; 
“this way, this way,” and, taking the 
young man’s arm, he escorted him to the 
front door and put him out. 

Mansfield, the actor; ex-President 
Cleveland and Thomas B. Reed are about 
equally bad subjects, viewed from the 
standpoint of my guild. Mansfield is irri- 
table and hard to catch, Cleveland and 
Reed are both icy. 

If John Y. McKane’s idea was correct, 
it was this iciness of Cleveland that de- 
feated him in his last battle for the presi- 
dency. The chieftain of Gravesend called 
at the White House and asked Cleveland 
to interfere and stop the attack which the 
Kings County Democrats were making 
upon him. Cleveland, who knew McKane 
well, drummed on his desk and cut him 
short with “I can’t interfere with a mat- 
ter so purely local.” 
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McKane’s followers at the next elec- 
tion voted for Harrison, and, as each cast 
at least two ballots, they were enough to 
throw New York State to Harrison, and 
New York State gave him the victory. I 
tell the story as McKane told it to me. 

I have spoken about interviews that 
succeeded and interviews that failed, and. 
now let me say a word about interviews 
that were odd or amusing. Some of the 
glimpses that we get of these celebrities 
reveal them in extraordinary lights, and 
when I say that Hall Caine rises before 
my mind’s eye. 

I first set eyes on him in an upper room 
of the Everett House. The night had 
fallen and only the light of the coal fire 
illuminated the figure that rose and half 
turned to meet me. 

I paused, startled. 

The tall, thin figure, the loose clothing 
giving the effect of robes, the pale, mel- 
ancholy face, bordered by fair beard and 
long fair hair, the quiet voice, the ex- 
pression of meekness and suffering, all 
reminded me most forcibly of the Man of 
Nazareth. As we conversed concerning 
“ The Christian ” (the novel was then in 
the hight of its popularity), and as he 
told of his persecution by the English re- 
viewers, the likeness sensibly increased. 
I have often since wondered how much 
of it was intended, remembering that Ma- 
jor Pond’s office was close at hand. 

Another odd interview was with a man 
who imagined he had only a few minutes 
to live. Thousands of people were cheer- 
ing him as a great hero, but he was the 
most frightened individual I ever beheld. 
It was on the Niagara River on the day 
that the first man went through the rap- 
ids in a barrel. This was about twelve 
years ago, and a year or two after the 
famous Englishman, Captain Webb, lost 
his life trying to swim through the whirl- 
pool. I was passing through Niagara, 
and followed my custom of asking police- 
men of a strange town for the news of 
the place. 

The fat policeman whom I consulted 
said : 

“The town’s dead. There is no news. 
Then he added: “ Except that fool with 
the barrel who’s going to run the whirl- 
pool.” 

“ Where?” I asked. 

“Down at the ‘Maid of the Mist’ 
landing,” he said, and away I raced. 
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I got on the spot just in time, and 
jumped and scrambled down the bank 
to the old Maid of the Mist Landing, 
where a red barrel was bobbing in the 
water at the stern of a boat, in which 
three men sat. I jumped into this boat 
from a rock and the men asked: “ Who 
are you?” 

“T’m from the press of New York,” 
I said. 

“You tow the barrel,” said the men. 
And they gave me the rope. 

Out into the stream we pulled just 
above the railroad bridge. It was a glori- 
ous day; the sun was shining, the sky was 
blue, the river was’ green and white, the 
banks were red, and their tops were lined 
with applauding multitudes, and in the 
barrel behind me was the great man. He 
opened the top of it and put his head out, 
and I got a good look at him. His face 
was deathly pale and the skin was creep- 
ing about on it. He was perspiring 
rivers, and trembling most violently. He 
spoke in a peevish way, and asked for a 
drink of water. 

“ Give it up,” we suggested. 
too late.” 

“Oh, yes it is!” he said. “It’s too 
late now. It’s too late now!” His 
voice was a faint wail. 

I asked him some questions, but he 
could not talk coherently. Presently he 
closed the top of the barrel, and we let 
him go. Soon the current had -him 
whirling like a top, and away he went 
while we returned to shore. 

He got through safely, but when I 
questioned him about his sensations in 
the whirlpool he was unable to tell me 
anything. My opinion is that his mind 
was benumbed from the time he left us 
till he was rescued from the river at Lew- 
iston. 

Two of the most amusing interviews 
I have ever had were with an Esqui- 
mau who had just come from the North 
Pole, and an Arabian chief from the Sa- 
hara Desert. I reached them through 
interpreters. 

Calling the attention of the Esqui- 
mau to the great bridge, I asked him 
for his theory as to its building, whether 
spirits had not done that work for the 
white man. 

“No,” said he, “ spirits don’t work for 
the Esquimaux, why should they work 
for the white men?” 


“Tt isn’t 
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“ But see how high it is, that tower all 
of stone. How could the white men get 
stone up so high.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “ but 
the white man has many books which 
teach him to be wise. He can do things 
that are impossible to the Esquimau.” 

I found his other answers were as 
shrewd as this. New York interested 
him very greatly, but he told me he 
would much rather live in his hut in the 
far north than in any of her palaces. 

The Arab chief did not require much 
interviewing, an interpreter and a sym- 
pathetic listener were all he needed. The 
fact that American women went around 
with bare faces shocked him very much, 
but not so badly as the other fact that 
they had brains. 

A woman proofreader marking the 
mistakes of men printers seemed to him 
the ne plus ultra of topsy turvydom. 

“ They’re as wise as the men,” he said, 
speaking of the American women gen- 
erally. 

“ We think they’re wiser,” I replied. 

“Yes,” he responded, sadly, “ but it’s 
all wrong.” 

We had a party of his Arabs along 
with us, and took them all over a great 
newspaper office. Everything was wild- 
ly astonishing to them. They had imag- 
ined that the Koran contained all the 
wisdom and knowledge of the world, yet 
here was the telegraph, the telephone, the 
electrotype, the printing press. The place 
was a veritable enchanter’s castle to 
them. They would never have believed 
in the telephone if I had not called up 
their hotel, and got one of their own 
party at that end of the wire. The der- 
vish who had come along was bold as well 
as pious. When he heard that his friend 
five miles away was talking through the 
instrument he made a dash at it. He was 
greatly excited, and yelled in a mega- 
phone voice. He thought we were trick- 
ing him, but here was his friend talking 
Arabic. He rolled his eyes at me in a 
despairing manner, and then began a 
search for devils, being quite convinced 
that the phone was an invention of 
Satan. 

Every one has heard of the interview 
that never took place, and yet got into 
print, but sometimes the interviewer is 
more sinned against than sinning. Men 
who are supposed to be honorable will 
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say things in haste and. then deny that 
they ever said them. I remember a rail- 
road man who gave an interview, had it 
written out, read it over, and pronounced 
it correct, and the next day denied that 
he ever said a word of it. Another sim- 
ilar act was done by one of our greatest 
living military celebrities to save himself 
from censure for incautious speaking. 
He was not as bold as the railroad man, 
tho, and only told half a lie. I think, 
however, that the “faked” interview 
and the genuine interview denied are both 
very rare. 

Of course, the reader understands 
that most of the articles he sees in news- 
papers and magazines signed by celebri- 
ties who are not professional writers 
were as a matter of fact never written by 
them. Some good interviewer talked 
with them about the subject, got the mat- 
ter for the article, wrote it, and sub- 
mitted proofs. 

What they contributed was the views, 
the ideas and the information. 

This as I say is common and not quite 
unfair, as the purely literary features of 
the article are comparatively immaterial. 
Still by this means some men who can- 
not write a correct sentence have gained 
the reputation of handling graceful pens. 

But some of those who cannot write go 
much further than anything indicated 
above in their efforts to obtain a reputa- 


tion. 
I will give just one instance. A mil- 
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lionaire of my acquaintance met a more 
or less clever verse maker not long ago, 
and said: 

“T looked for you some days ago. I 
wanted a poem to read on the twentieth 
anniversary of my wedding. We’re go- 
ing to celebrate. I have one of the best 
wives that ever lived, and all our friends 
will rally round us, and when we stand 
under the floral bowers at the head of the 
room I want to surprise them and please 
my wife.” 

“When ?” asked the poet. 

“To-morrow evening,” said the rich 
man. 

“Ha!” said the poet. “ That’s short 
notice. I can’t promise anything.” 

“ T have been writing myself,” said the 
rich man, “don’t laugh,” and he pro- 
duced some pages of dreadful doggerel. 

“Tell me the circumstances of your 
courtship and marriage,” said the poet. 

The other did this, and the poet by 
dint of hard work had a fair production 
ready in time. He received pay for it, 
and then said: 

“ This is now your own?” 

“Certainly. Otherwise it would not 
be worth a penny to me.” 

“T had nothing to do with it?” 

% oe: You know nothing about it.” 

“ h ! ” - 

And that man on this sacred occasion 


‘told and acted this lie to his friends and 


his wife, and is telling and acting it yet. 
But it does not seem to worry him at all. 
New York City 


Sailing North. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


ORTH! We are sailing North, 
The song at the windlass is done. 

The slim, still palms, astern, 

- Are black ’gainst the orange sun. 


North! She is heading North, 
And the shouldering trade is free, 
And rail, and deck, and spar, 
Are sick of the purple sea! 


N 


Weary of calm and squall; : 
Weary of billow and spray; 
Weary of blue and gold, 
And sick for the seas of gray. 


North! We are sailing North, 
And the sudden darkness is white 

With the foam of the herding seas 
And the long wake’s silver light. 


The light of the galley door 
Gleams red on the slanting deck. 

Windward the long seas leap— 
Racing us neck and neck. 


North! We are sailing North, 
Lifting, and leaning over. 

We are dreaming of inland fields 
And the little winds in the clover. 


Here is the tenth of May 

And the breeze at a nine-knot tune! 
We're reeling, a-sea, to-night— 

We'll be laughing, ashore, in June. 


North! We are heading North, 
And far’in the dusk I see 

A warm light, low on the Coast of Dream, 
Marking the course for me. 
Orrj PERNAMBUCO. 





The Trans-Caspian Region and Its Evidences 


of the 


Flood. 


By Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 


Or Oser.tin COLLEGE. 


HE railway from Samarkand, fol- 
lowing down the irrigated valley of 
the Zarefshan, soon passes out of 

Russian territory into Bukara, which still 
has a sort of independent existence, but 
is under the protection of Russia. The 
people here are essentially the same with 
those in the Russian provinces, except 
that they show less signs of contact with 
Christian civilization, and are unmixed 
with Russians, and have been less de- 
moralized by city life. At present they 
are suffering severely from the great loss 
of flocks arising from the severity of last 
winter. The climate is so mild, or rather 


the snowfall is so light that the flocks 
run loose in the pastures the whole year. 
It is reported that one-half of their sheep 
died from exposure the early part of this 


year. 

After about 200 miles, Russian terri- 
tory is entered again on crossing the 
Amu Daria River. This was known in 
ancient times as the Oxus, and has 
played a prominent part in the history of 
the world. When the railroad crosses 
it, it is a rushing torrent without any 
well defined banks and spread out 
around numerous islets to a breadth of 
two or three miles. It is overloaded with 
sediment and must be both eroding its 
upper basin and silting up its lower basin 
with great rapidity. In many respects 
it much resembles the Platte River, in 
Nebraska. But it has channels which 
are navigable. The railroad is con- 
structing a drawbridge to permit the pas- 
sage of steamers. Indeed, quite a fleet 
of gunboats was early built by the Rus- 
sians for use on the river. 

The upper portion of the Oxus gave 
life to what were known in early history 
as Bactria and Sogdiana, the two east- 
ernmost provinces conquered by Alex- 
ander and his successors. The river rises 
in the Pamir, and, then as now, was the 
rallying point for powerful: independent 
tribes which hung upon the borders of 


civilization. They were the leaders of 
that Scythian horde which first threw off 
the Grecian yoke and later resisted the 
Parthians, who attempted to maintain an 
independent empire in opposition to the 
Roman power, which at the beginning of 
our era was gradually reconquering for 
Europe the territory in the east which 
had been lost to the successors of Alex- 
ander. 

Lower down, the Oxus waters the fer- 
tile oasis of Kiva, and soon after loses 
itself in the Sea of Aral. About 200 
miles to the west of the river the railroad 
passes through the oasis of Merv. But 
all between is a howling desert. Merv 
lies at the end of the Mergab River. The 
present population of the city is about 
25,000. But in the time of Grecian oc- 
cupation it was much more populous. The 
ruins of the old city lie about fifteen miles 
east of the present city, and are very ex- 
tensive. There is, however, nothing 
but their extent which has any interest. 
It is simply a vast area of mounds and 
ridges resulting from the crumbling of 
mud walls. Excavation may bring many 
things of importance to light. For 
Antiochus First thought the place of so 
much importance that he built a wall 172 
miles long around the whole oasis. 

From Merv to the Caspian Sea is more 
than 500 miles. Along the whole of this 
distance there is but the narrowest belt 
of irrigated. land. The Ropet Dagh, 
which borders the region on the south, is 
a continuous range of mountains only a 
few thousand feet high and too narrow 
to furnish a lavish water supply, even if 
rains were abundant. But the rainfall is 
only a few inches even on them. At 
Asksabad the river Tejen, like the 
Mungab, comes down from the interior 
and creates an oasis of considerable size 
before it is lost in the desert sands.. At 
Geokt Tepe a small village is main- 
tained by several insignificant streams 
which run out a few miles into the desert. 
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There are just enough more of similar 
small oases to make it possible to run a 
railroad along the base of the mountains. 
But, as it is, three-fourths of the stations 
depend upon a water supply brought in 
tanks on the cars. Indeed, the larger 
part of the traffic seems to consist of 
tank-trains hauling water for the cisterns 
at these stations, and oil from the Cas- 
pian for fuel. At Geokt Tepe there is a 
noted museum illustrating and commem- 
orating the capture of the stronghold by 
the Russians in 1886, and the massacre 
which followed. 

The Trans-Caspian region contains 
220,000 square miles, but not more than 
one-tenth of this is inhabitable. The 
desert of Rara Kum, and the rainless 
plateau of Ust Urt, cover the remaining 
portions extending from the Caspian Sea 
to the Sea of Aral. During the spring 
and early summer months the low places 
in these desolate regions are clothed’ in 
short lived verdure, which is utilized by 
the Turkoman shepherds, who, with 
their families and felt tents migrate 
thither for a while with their flocks and 
herds. A few paths lead across it to 
Kiva, which can be followed safely dur- 
ing a portion of the year. But otherwise 
it is a land of desolation, four times as 
large as the State of Illinois. To the 
geologist and student of physical geog- 
raphy, however, it is one of the most in- 
teresting regions in the world. As is 
well known, the Caspian Sea has no out- 
let, and lies below the level of the ocean. 
Its surface is eighty-four feet lower than 
that of the Black Sea. For more than 
1,200 miles to the east the land is, indeed, 
above sea level, but the rivers all run into 
inclosed salt lakes, or waste themselves 
in desert sands. In short, the evapora- 
tion over all this region is greater than 
“the rainfall. Only where streams enter 
the area from the mountains of Central 
Asia to the south, or from the high lands 
of Russia to the north are any bodies of 
water able to maintain themselves the 
year around. Nowhere is the annual 
rainfall more than twelve inches, while 
in some portions it is less than three 
inches. 

Everywhere in Turkestan there is evi- 
denceof ageologically recent submergence 
of the region, and that important changes 
in the physical geography have been go- 
ing on since the beginning of recorded 
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history. The whole area for one thousand 
miles east of the Caspian Sea is dotted 
over with inclosed lake basins which have 
no’ present connection with the ocean or 
with each other. Many of these are now 
completely dried up, while all the others 
show signs of greatly diminished areas. 
Pliny, Strabo and Ptolemy all describe a 
great “ Blue Sea” extending far beyond 
the present bounds of the Aral. The 
presence of existing species of shells in 
recent deposits demonstrates that theshore 
lines of both the Caspian and the Aral 
seas lately extended far beyond their 
present limits. In case of the Aral Sea 
the shells are found inland 200 feet above 
the present level. 

The Aral Sea is 162 feet above the 
ocean and 245 above the Caspian, from 
which it is 150 miles distant. Between 
the two there is a well defined river chan- 
nel, showing that for a time there was an 
overflow of the Aral into the Caspian. 
We spent a day in examination of this in- 
teresting old channel. It is crossed by 
the railway near Bala Ishim, eighty miles 
east of Krasnovodsk on the Caspian. 
There is here an opening about thirty 
miles wide between the Great and the 
Little Balkan Mountains. The _inter- 
vening space is occupied by a nearly level 
plain of gravel and sand. But through it 
there runs the depression of the old river 
bed two or three miles wide, with banks 
twenty-five feet high, and as distinct as 
if abandoned but a short time ago. 

The whole country is as barren of veg- 
etation and as desolate as Sahara. To 
reach the channel we had to walk back 
from the station five miles.. Over the de- 
pressions in the area there are thin white 
incrustations of salt.. The banks of the 
channel are so steep and fresh that even 
in this arid climate they could ngt have 
been abandoned many centuries ago. 
For, tho the average rainfall is but a few 
inches, the rain occasionally comes down 
in torrents. During the night which we 
spent at the station a thunder storm raged 
on the mountains a few miles northwest 
which deluged a large section of the plain 
at their base. The railroad for miles 
was covered with the débris, and hun- 


dreds of men were at work all.day to 


open a passage for the trains. 

The whole appearance is as- if all 
Northern and Central Asia had been de- 
pressed during very recent geological 
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times and subsequently restored to its 
present altitude to be subjected to the 
rapid ereporstins which is still going on. 
Two evidences of this seem conclusive. 
First, there is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the species of animal life inhabit- 
ing the lakes of all this inland region. 
They are, also, closely allied to those in 
the Black Sea and the Arctic Ocean. One 
of the most striking instances of this is 
in the seal, which, tho essentially a ma- 
rine animal, yet abounds in the Caspian 
Sea, and far eastward in Lake Baikal, 
1,400 feet above the sea. Sturgeon, her- 
ring and salmon, fish which ordinarily 
demand access to the ocean, also abound 
in these inland waters. 

Another evidence of the reality and 
extent of this great recent subsidence and 
re-elevation of all Northern and Central 
Asia is the belt of loess, a fine mellow 
soil such as abounds in the upper portion 
of the Rhine in Europe, and in the valley 
of the Mississippi and Misscuri in 
America. The bluffs at Omaha and at 
Vicksburg are good examples. . During 
this season I have traversed a consider- 
able portion of the extensive deposits of 
this silt along the foot of the Mongolian 
plateau in Northwestern China, and now 
for 1,000 miles a corresponding belt on 
the northwest side of this plateau through 
Turkestan. It is evident that both wind 
and water have been concerned in the 
distribution of this puzzling deposit. In 
China I was inclined to give primary place 
to the agency of wind. But in Turkes- 
tan the first place must certainly be 
given to water. The belt of loess, which 
we have traversed so great a distance at 
the foot of the Ala Tau Mountains, 


would indicate that the whole region was. 


depressed from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, long 
enough for the accumulation of this de- 
posit around its edge, and that then the 
water disappeared so gradually as to 
leave no distinct terraces. 

Doubtless, before this submergence the 
general topographical features of the 
country had been determined in earlier 
geological periods; so that on its re-ele- 
vation we have to deal only with the con- 
ditions favoring the present desiccation 
of the area. The desiccation of an arid 
area is a process whose rapidity is scarce- 
ly appreciated even by those who have 
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given some attention to the subject. It 
is generally estimated by the engineers 
who have to do with problems of water 
supply and drainage in Eastern and Cen- 
tral United States that not more than one- 
third of the water fall is carried off by 
the rivers. For example, the precipita- 
tion over the drainage basin of the Great 
Lakes in America is about three feet per 
year, but the water which pours over 
Niagara Falls represents only about one 
foot of this. The rest has been taken 
back into the clouds by evaporation. If 
the annual rainfall over that area should 
be reduced to less than two feet, all the 
present lakes would, in a short time, be- 
come isolated bodies of water like those 
we have in Turkestan, tho from their for- 
mer connection with the sea these would 
be more saline. 

Now it requires only brief attention te 
perceive that when the annual precipita- 
tion is less than one foot, as it is all over 
this area, no very long period of time is 
requisite for its desiccation after once it 
has been separated from the sea. And 
as we have already said, both the histor- 
ical references and the physical and bio- 
logical facts agree in indicating that the 
period of subsidence and re-elevation is 
separated from the present by a length of 
time which is to be reckoned in hundreds 
and thousands of years rather than in 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands. In shart, the period of submer- 
gence and re-elevation is so recent, that, 
with a reasonable extension of the biblical 
chronology, such as the late Professor 
Green, of Princeton, has advocated, it 
will be a fair question whether this may 
not be synchronous with the Noachian 
Deluge. 

But I must content myself now with 
this brief statement of the case. Many 
more facts and fuller details will be pre- 
sented when I have greater leisure to 
work up my notes and compare our ob- 
servations with those of others. So much 
is clear, that it will be very difficult for 
geologists to disprove the occurrence of 
an extensive subsidence of this whole 
area in so recent times that it may possi- 
bly, if not probably, be correlated with 
the widespread traditions of a flood 
which characterize profane as well as 
sacred history. 


KRasnovopsk, TURKESTAN, 
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King Edward’s Friends and Enemies. 


By Justin 


HE doings of the British authori- 
ties who govern Ireland from 
Dublin Castle have once again be- 

come the subject of excited discussion in- 
side and outside political circles in these 
countries. The Chief Secretary and the 
other officials who govern Ireland in the 
name of King Edward would, no doubt, 
describe themselves with perfect sincer- 
ity as the King’s most loyal and devoted 
friends, but it may well be questioned 
whether the King just at present is not 
a good deal more displeased by the do- 
ings of such friends than by the conduct 
of those who are set down as his political 
enemies. The whole excitement has been 
caused by the extraordinary action of the 
Dublin Castle authorities, whose police- 
men entered the offices of The Irish Peo- 
ple newspaper in Dublin and seized all 
the copies they could find of the forth- 
coming number in order to prevent its 
publication. The police were acting un- 
der the orders of Mr. George Wyndham, 
the Irish Chief Secretary, who was then 
in London attending to his duties in the 


House of Commons, and to whom some . 


zealous official in Dublin Castle had ap- 
plied for permission thus to stop the is- 
sue of The Irish People. 

The reason given for the arbitrary 
stoppage of the paper was the fact that it 
contained an editorial article condemn- 
ing the conduct of King Edward with re- 
gard to that part of the Coronation Oath 


which describes the doctrines of Roman 


Catholics as idolatrous and blasphemous, 
and furthermore commenting in very un- 
courtly language on the King’s charac- 
ter and career as a member of London so- 
ciety. Now, I think it may be said by 
any impartial critic that these comments 
on the past life of the King as a private 
individual are not to be justified, de- 
fended or excused. It is perfectly fair 
to criticise the action of the sovereign 
with regard to the Coronation Oath or 
to anything else coming within the 
range of his public duties, but we have 
now nothing whatever to do with the 
private life of the Prince of Wales be- 
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fore he became King Edward VII. <A 
writer in a newspaper may condemn with 
all the severity which seems fit to him 
any measure introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and he is also perfectly free to 
censure the manner in which the spokes- 
man of the Government has introduced 
the measure, but he really must not carry 
on his criticism as if he assumed that the 
controversy in question might properly 
involve an inquiry into the past private 
life of that particular statesman since his 
earliest appearances in London society. 
That, however, is not the main question 
involved in the present controversy. 
The question is whether the Castle au- 
thorities were justified in suppressing by 
mere force and without any intervention 
of law the issue of any duly registered 
journal. No such power is now thought 
of or exercised in England. If a news- 
paper publishes any article which is libel- 
ous or seditious or treasonable, the pub- 
lisher of the article or the author of it 
can be brought before a court of law and 
duly tried, and, if he be convicted of an 
offense against the law, he can be made 
to suffer accordingly. That is so clear- 
ly understood a principle in England that 
no servant of the Crown in his senses 
would think of preventing by force the 
publication of any newspaper, because it 
had come to his knowledge that its col- 
umns contained some article of a libel- 
ous or a seditious character. Such an ex- 
ercise of authorty is just as much out of 
date in England as the exercise of the au- 
thority which put Daniel Defoe on the 
pillory because of his pamphlet called 
“The Shortest Way with the Dissent- 
ers.” The question, therefore, is 
whether the authorities of Dublin Castle 
have a right to assume to themselves a 
power of arbitrary action which is now 
totally unknown to the Crown and Gov- 
ernment of England. 

Now, if the Conservative government 
were anxious to supply the Irish Na- 
tionalist party in the House of Com- 
mons with the strongest possible argu- 
ment in favor of Home Rule, they could 
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not have done anything better than to 
countenance this extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the fact that Ireland is governed 
on a totally different system from that 
which prevails in England. The Irish 
People is a weekly journal of large cir- 
culation, and was started not very long 
ago by Mr. William O’Brien, who is one 
of the most popular of the Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, a man who by 
his lifelong devotion to the Irish cause, 
by his eloquence and his energy has made 
himself dear to the vast majority of 
Irishmen all over the world. I believe as 
a matter of fact that Mr. O’Brien was 
suffering from ill-health for some time 
before the seizure of the newspaper took 
place, and he probably knew nothing of 
the article on King Edward. Of course, 
however, he is legally responsible for 
whatever appears in the paper, and he is 
the last man in the world to evade any 
legal or moral responsibility. Nothing 
could have been more absurd, even from 
their own point of view, than the con- 
duct of the Dublin Castle authorities. 
They have set the general public clamor- 
ing for copies of the obnoxious article. 
On the day when the question was raised 
in the House of Commons English mem- 
bers, even Conservative members, were 
rushing about the lobbies beseeching 
every Irishman they knew to help them 
to a sight of the article. News venders 
in London were charging fancy prices 
for the few copies of the incriminated 
publication which they had been lucky 
enough to secure. The writer of that 
particular article may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has suddenly ob- 
tained such a publicity as the highest lit- 
erary genius might have failed to se- 
cure. 

King Edward, as everybody knows, is 
a man of sense.and a man of the world, 
and I do not feel the slightest doubt as to 
his own personal sentiments with regard 
to the conduct of his too zealous friends 
in Dublin Castle. If he had only, in this 
instance, been saved from his friends he 
probably would not have troubled him- 
self greatly about his enemies. Every- 
body in London knows that some of the 
journals which have the largest circula- 
tion among the working classes in the 
metropolis and in other great cities have 
again and again had disparaging articles 
about the present King when he was 
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Prince of Wales, and even since he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. But no English 
official ever thought even of taking legal 
proceedings against the publishers of 
these journals, and one cannot conceive 
the possibility of any English official 
contemplating, the violent seizure of any 
such publication. The articles are read 
by those who want to read them, and 
know where to look for them, and the 
public in general hears nothing, and 
would care nothing, about them. The 
immediate effect of the whole business is 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


to call the xttention of the world in gen- 
eral to the fact that the administration of 
government in Ireland is conducted on a 
system which has been banished from 
England for at least a century, and is 
supposed by the ordinary Englishman to 
be only kept up in despotic countries like 
those which are ruled by the Czar of 
Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. Per- 
haps the Irish Home Rule party alone 
may have reason to be grateful to the 
authorities of Dublin Castle. These sa- 
gacious authorities have supplied the 
Home Rule members with a new and a 
living illustration of the constitutional 
difference which exists between self-gov- 
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erned Great Britain and Castle-governed 
Ireland. 

Another sensation of a very different 
kind has been given to the life of Par- 
liament during the last few days by the 
brilliant and powerful speech of Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Your readers al- 
ready know that Winston Churchill is 
the son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who was for a long time a 
conspicuous and even a commanding fig- 
ure in the House of Commons, rose to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 
of the House, and seemed marked out for 
the highest position in statesmanship, 
when a too early death disappointed the 
hopes of his friends and his country. 
Winston Churchill entered Parliament 
for the first time at the recent general 
election, and from the first gave promise 
of distinction there, but only in his lat- 
est speech seems to have asserted his 
rightful place and won for himself the 
admiration of political opponents as well 
as of political allies. He is the son of 
an American mother, who has lately 
married for a second time, and he has led 
a life of some adventure in South Africa 
and elsewhere. The position he has 
taken up in the House of Commons is 
one of something like political independ- 
ence—that is to say, that while his prin- 
ciples are in the main what we call con- 
servative, he does not pledge himself to 
the unconditional support of any govern- 
ment or of any system. That was exact- 
ly the position which his father had 
taken up when I first came to know him 
many years ago in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Winston Churchill is already recog- 
nized by everybody as one of the coming 
men, if not, indeed, the one coming man 
in Parliamentary life, and it must be 
owned that for some time there has 
seemed to be a deficiency in rising talent 
of the highest promise. For myself per- 
sonally I may say that I feel a peculiar 
gratification at the prospect of Winston 
Churchill’s success, if only because of the 
long years during which the chances of 
Parliamentary life brought me into fre- 
quent intercourse with the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. When first I en- 
tered Parliament Lord Randolph was the 
leader of a very small independent party, 
which he himself had formed, a party 
which, altho conservative in its general 
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principles, proclaimed itself independent 
of any set of Ministers, and, indeed, dur- 
ing several years voted and spoke quite 
as often against the Conservatives as 
against the Liberals. Lord Randolph 
and his followers were called the Fourth 
Party, and they were, in fact, only four 
in number. The title of Fourth Party 
had nothing, however, to do with the 
computation of their numbers, and was 
taken by them or conferred upon them 
because there were three other recognized 
political parties in the House—the Con- 
servatives, the Liberals and the Irish 
Home Rulers. The other members of 
the Fourth Party were Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, now First Lord of the Treasury 
and leader of the Houseof Commons; Sir 
John Gorst, who now: holds the office 
which may be described as that of Min- 
ister of Public Education, and Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, who went out of Par- 
liament many years ago, to distinguish 
himself in the diplomatic service. Lord 
Randolph Churchill often lent gallant 
support to the Irish party, which was 
then very small in numbers, and, indeed, 
it was part of his chivalric instinct to 
stand by the small party against the over- 
whelming majority. Those were the 
days before Mr. Gladstone had recog- 
nized the Irish National claims, and it 
often happened that Lord Randolph and 
his three followers were the only sup- 
porters whom the Irish party could find 
during some of their struggles against 
coercive legislation. I saw much of Lord 
Randolph Churchill during those years, 
and I think I may say that we became 
friends. I felt the warmest admiration 
for his courage, his independence, his 
great talents, and for the simple, unaf- 
fected manliness of his nature. I wel- 
come, therefore, with peculiar cordiality 
the success which has already been won 
by Winston Churchill on that same field 
where under my own eyes Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill made his fame. 

The writers of really good essays :are 
sure to find appreciation among Ameri- 
can readers whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and others of 
their countrymen have taught by pre- 
cept and by illustration to love that form 
of literature. I have, therefore, no hesi- 
tation in bespeaking the attention of my 
American readers for a most remarkable 











volume of essays which has just been 
published under the title “ Men and Let- 
ters.” The author of the volume is Mr. 
Herbert Paul, and the book is published 


by Mr. John Lane in London and New’ 


York. Mr. Paul discourses on “ The 
Classical Poems of Tennyson,” “ Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Letters,” “ The Decay of 
Classical Quotation,” “Sterne,” “ Gib- 
bon’s Life and Letters,” “ Macaulay and 
His Critics,” and other subjects of like 
interest. The style of these essays is 
singularly captivating. Mr. Paul’s judg- 
ment is generally as keen and sound as it 
is always independent. He is a master 
of happv illustration and original phrase, 
and it does not seem as if it were possible 






T is useless to report the movements of 
troops, as the telegraph keeps read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT informed 
on that subject. To some of these read- 
ers, however, my view of the situation 
may not be devoid of interest. 

It is ten weeks since I left New York, 
and not one step appears to have been 
gained in the direction of a final settle- 
ment. It was announced in January that 
the Emperor was expected to return in 
March. From all I can gather, after 
eight days in this city, there is no cer- 
tainty that he will ever come back. It 
would almost seem that the Powers do 
not wish to be incumbered with his pres- 
ence. In the ridiculous protocol which 
embodied not their combined wisdom 
but the few points they were able to 
agree on, his restoration to power is not 
included. ‘He remains a prisoner in the 
hands of the Dowager Regent. She and 
her party are not humbled, as one of her 
generals has recently crossed into this 
province and threatened to renew hostil- 
ities. A large force of Germans and 
French has been sent against him, and he 
is said to be retiring before them. With 
or without a battle they will gain what 
they wish—a pretext for prolonging 
the occupation. Another circumstance 
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for him to put on paper a commonplace 
sentence. No one that I know of is bet- 
ter read in ancient and modern litera- 
ture. This is Mr. Paul’s first book. He 
is one of the most distinguished journal- 
ists in London, and has for many years 
been the principal leader writer on the 
Daily News. He had a seat in the 
House of Commons for a few sessions, 
and during that time he won a distinct 
reputation as a ready and briliant de- 
bater. He failed to regain his seat be- 
cause he could not change and would not 
conceal his hostility to the Jingo policy 
of the Government, which literally swept 
the country at one time. The publica- 
tion of his first book is a literary event. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


which must postpone the return of the 
court is the destruction by fire of the Em- 
press Dowager’s palace three days ago. 
It was occupied by Count Von Walder- 
see as his headquarters, and the fire is be- 
lieved to have been accidental, but the 
Regent and her court are certain to re- 
gard it as a wanton act of vandalism. 
The breaking down of walls and the 
opening of new gates will have the same 
effect. 

There are signs of awakening, how- 
ever, among the people. A head priest, 
who owns two or three Buddhist tem- 
ples, came to see me a few days ago. 
Bending to the ground and bursting into 
tears, he exclaimed: “I want to be a 
Christian.” The reason assigned for his 
wish to change his faith was not convic- 
tion, but the fact that he had been robbed 
by the Boxers, and he desired protection. 
The next day he brought another head 
priest, who expressed the same. wish. 
One of the Imperial censors, a high man- 
darin now in office, proposes to do the 
same thing. He introdtced the subject 
by telling me that he had read my book 
on the evidences of Christianity and that 
he wanted further instruction. To prove 
the sincerity of his application he pro- 
duced a Gospel of Matthew which he had 
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purchased in the street. With these 
three and thousands more, there is one 
rational motive—viz., to range them- 
selves on the winning side. 

The noble block of buildings belong- 
ing to this University is a complete 
wreck. Owing to proximity to palaces 
and the fact that it had been the resi- 
dence of an imperial princess, it was 
spared from the flames, but all movable 
wood work, doors, windows and floors 
have departed, leaving five acres of 
ground covered with skeleton houses and 
broken bricks. The prospect of reopen- 
ing is faint. The Chinese Chancellor, 
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Hii King Cheng, my immediate chief, 
was put to death by the Empress Dow- 
ager for raising his voice in our behalf. 
A new Chancellor must be appointed be- 
fore funds can be obtained for repairs 
and running expenses. If the Emperor 
were here these steps would be taken 
without delay, and they would be equiva- 
lent to a declaration in favor of educa- 
tional reform throughout the empire. 
The lighthouse shattered by the storm 
must be lit up again to give confidence 
to a people now sitting in the darkness of 
despair. 
PexinG, Cuina, April 21. 


The College and the Home. 


By Franklin Carter, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


HE colleges in an important way in- 
fluence the thought of the time, 
but they-are themselves largely af- 

fected by the thought and activities of 
the period. In an age of wonderful 
scientific achievement—an age of devo- 
tion of the highest talent and intensest 
energy to business and commerce, largely 
as a result of the application of science 
to production and distribution—an age 
of the fiercest competition—there is dan- 
ger that those frequenting the colleges 
may lose something of that steady alle- 
giance to eternal truth—of that supreme 
faith in the supremacy of goodness that 
marked a quieter age. A boy growing 
up in the atmosphere of a home where 
the agitations of modern business leave 
little time for the personal interchange 
of thought and affection and the contem- 
plation by the family of religious truth 
will scarcely carry to his college the true 
perspective of temporal and eternal real- 
ities. Many such boys entering a col- 
lege at once will be pretty likely to 
smother the finer aspirations in an at- 
mosphere of worldliness. Is it not true 
that the intense devotion to business in 
the present time does imperil in the home 
those finer sentiments—the growth of 
those wiser perceptions and tender emo- 
tions and the full expression of that faith 
sorely needed to lead the boys and girls 
into a persistent loyalty to Christ and 
his ethics? If the manifest end of all 


this effort and agitation of life is only to 
accumulate dollars for selfish enjoyment 
or display, or worse yet, for the pleasure 
of the miser’s clutch, can we expect that 
our boys and girls under such influences 
will get a clear grasp of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity? 

In a truly Christian home, Christ 
must be regnant as a sovereign over the 
father and mother not on certain impor- 
tant solemn occasions, but at all times, 
and through this continued and recog- 
nized presence over all the others. | 
think the college may rightly appeal to 
the Christian home and the Christian 
church for a hearty co-operation in this 
matter of reverence. The old conception 
under which our fathers lived exalted 
the authority of God. Was not the fam- 
ily designed to be an organic unity—the 
home a place where tender sweetness 
and authority, the fear of God as well as 
the love of God, that fear which is and 
ever must be the beginning of wisdom, 
should make the atmosphere? Why do 
boys come from Christian homes who 
think reverence is servile and mistake 
wilfulness for manliness? Is the home, 
instead of being the nursery of loving 
thoughts, a place wherein forgetfulness 
of God, querulous complaints, deroga- 
tion of neighbors, censure for the minis- 
ter, envy of the rich, craze for display, 
constantly excite the sensitive nerves of 
the growing boy or girl? 








In this equal country, where speech is 
free and criticism general, where the lof- 
tiest responsibilities and anxieties seem 
sometimes rather to invite distrust than 
to command sympathy, there may be 
especial need that from the home censo- 
rious fault-finding be excluded. But 
whatever ought to be, certain it is that 
the colleges contain many young men 
quite ready to judge hastily and hostile- 
ly and not backward about expressing 
such judgments even in the earlier years. 

Nothing is more beautiful than family 
prayer. Even in homes where imperfect 
sympathies and jarring diversities exist, 
we may hope it would tend to keep in 
check the miserable expressions of self- 
ish life. But family prayer maintained 
with rigid formality in a home where 
certain currents of thought and expres- 
sion flow unrestrained may send a boy 
out into the world not merely with indif- 
ference but positive dislike for formal 
religious services. Such processes are 
going on, and going on in spite of the 
ever increasing honor that is paid to 
Christ by the nobler thinkers of the age. 
When Bushnell uttered his historic and 
prophetic warning that the home—the 
Christiat: home—must be the nursery of 
Christian living, was it more needed than 
it is to-day? Are not the influences that 
envelop and permeate the lives of our 
boys and girls in the fermenting period 
of adolescence more diverse and bewil- 
dering than they were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago? Have we not seen in the col- 
lege an almost total disappearance of re- 
vival epochs and are we not far surer 
than we were that the character which a 
boy or girl brings to the college will be 
strengthened and deepened, not greatly 
changed, in the years of college life? Ex- 
ceptions there may be; but the excite- 
ments of college life, the greater luxury, 
the intenser intellectual and physical 
competitions, the absence of quiet months 
for calm reflection, leave less opportu- 
nity for admitting all at once the gra- 
cious atithority of the still small voice. 
In the increasing complexity and inten- 
sity of modern life there is new reason for 
emphasizing the supreme value of home 
training in all the formative years; for 
exalting the efficiency of an embracing 
love and wisdom; for believing that the 
babe in the mother’s arms may open in- 
telligence to the presence and love of 
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God, and that the future of the college, 
hence of the church and of the state, de- 
pends as truly as ever, primarily, on the 
fidelity with which year in and year out 
for fifteen, eighteen or twenty years 
Christian fathers and Christian mothers 
flood the lives of their children with 
Christian light and Christian love. 

We do not hold that every Christian 
college graduate should go into the cler- 
ical profession, tho we should all hold 
that every Christian should be a minister 
of Christ. It is, however, not without 
significance that from our best colleges 
and universities so few in these days be- 
come distinctive ministers of the gospel. 
In an examination of the catalogue of a 
great university a count of the ministers 
in the five classes from 1890 to 1894 in- 
clusive shows that there were thirty-two 
out of a total of nine hundred and twen- 
ty-two bachelors of arts—3%% per cent. 
Turning back forty years to the five 
classes beginning with 1850, we find out 
of a total of four hundred and seventy- 
five graduates, one hundred ordained 
ministers of the gospel—21 per cent.— 
six and one-half times as many fifty 
years ago as ten yearsago. An equal, 
probably. a greater, decline in per cent. 
will be found to mark the smaller col- 
leges which a half century ago were the 
great source of candidates for the min- 
istry. It is not possible that the diminu- 
tion in the number of those ablest and 
best equipped students who consecrate 
themselves to the Christian ministry has 
its chief origin in the college. It is in 
the time, in the conditions which affect 
the home as well as the college. Let no 
college in these days boast that a larger 
percentage of its graduates is going 
into the ministry than from some other 
college. The influences in the colleges 
are more similar, more identical than 
once. That a larger percentage study 
theology in any year or in any decade 
from one New England college than 
from another or, if that be possible, from 
the graduating class of a college now 
than formerly, means probably that for a 
year or for ten years a larger percentage 
of boys have come into that college from 
homes where the Christian nurture was 
potent and irresistible and followed the 
boys through the entire college life. 
Making ali allowance for the new careers 
which the adaptations of science have 
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opened and for the new charms which 
these adaptations have given to old pro- 
fessions, making all allowance for the 
difficulties which we are told discourage 
candidates for the ministry, it is not to 
the honor of the church, it is not alto- 
gether creditable to our Christian homes, 
that the noblest profession secures so 
few of those who have the most to lay 
at his feet. Many have been reading the 
biography of the most efficient minister 
of this generation. Some who used to 
wonder at his power, for he seemed so 
unique and so lofty as to suggest no gen- 
esis, and in a measure so broad as to sug- 
gest no affinities, have found the biogra- 
phy worthy of the man. To learn that 
this transcendently useful and transcen- 
dently beautiful iife had its origin in a 
Christian home was inevitable. The 
glimpses that we get of that home seem 
to make his wonderful life a little less 
mysterious. Here we may give a sen- 
tence or two: 

“In this family where Phillips Brooks grew 
up the nobler aspect of family life was predom- 
inant and unsullied; the father and the mother 
ruling with diligence and unquestioned author- 
ity, while beneath their authority was the eter- 
nal principle of self-sacrifice till they seemed 
to live only for the welfare of the children. It 
need hardly be said that this was a religious 
family. The usage of familv prayer was reli- 
giously observed in the morning before going 
forth to the work of the day and again in the 
evening at nine o'clock. This home for the 
children was interesting, but not monotonous 
or dull. The boys did not fret at exclusions 
from richer interests outside nor long to escape 
the narrow routine. The home became to the 
children their choicest treasure, to which they 
fondly reverted in after years, when its diviner 
meaning was more apparent.” 

Home influence made Brooks’s college 
and seminary life productive and noble. 
Dr. Vinton said of him “that he was 
made by his mother.” That is, of course, 
only partially true, but the beautiful 
words of Brooks himself written just af- 
ter her death may be accepted without 
reservation : 


“My mother has been the center of all the 
happiness of my life; thank God she is not less 
my pride and treasure now.” 

To be the mother of a Phillips Brooks, 
a James Hanington, or a Reginald He- 
ber; to be the father of an Adoniram 
Judson, a David Scudder or a John Pa- 
ton, is there any comfort or joy or splen- 
dor that can rest on any Christian home 
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comparable to the knowledge that a son 
had entered into such a fellowship with 
the Master? It is in such lives that col- 
lege and church reach the zenith of their 
glory, but it is in the Christian home that 
such lives must take their imptilse ; in the 
Christian home that the heart must be so 
filled with, and the eye so fixed upon, 
Christ, the true goal, that love for men 
and women shall at last know no bounds. 
A truly Christian home can send a boy 
into college to be an attractive and mo- 
mentous force for good for all who know 
him. To be cheerful, but not flippant; 
gentle, but not compromising; loving, 
but not yielding; pure, but not austere; 
reverent among the careless, serious 
among the frivolous, and studious among 
the distracted, self-denying among the 
self-indulgent. Shall we not all agree 
that the holiest, loftiest success in life is 
that enjoined by these relations: that 
no failure in all the reach of effort or 
knowledge can be compared to that 
which may be unfolded within the circle 
of a Christian home? In this age when 
so many outside allurements make it so 
easy for boys and girls to neglect the 
home, what need of steady patience, of 
gentle confidence, of wise _ tender 
thoughts, of delight in sacrifice, of su- 
preme love for the Master that the un- 
conscious influence through God’s grace 
may soften the effect of mistakes in 
judgment and action, and make the home 
an attractive center of piety and love. 
This is after all the true secret, the full 
studious companionship with the mind 
of Christ; not any series of carefully di- 
rected injunctions or entreaties; not 
formal prohibitions or requirements; no 
elaborate system of rewards and punish- 
ments; no cunning psychology of child- 
life ; no complicated method, but a heart 
that throbs with warm love for the Mas- 
ter’s wisdom, sinlessness and sacrifice, 
and invests loving self-denial with man- 
ly beauty, that throbs, as his did, with 
tenderest sympathy for the helplessness 
and wonder of the child and diffuses the 
radiance of a cheerful, hopeful, happy, 
wise spirit, but never abates one jot of 
loyalty to the highest standards and nev- 
er clouds with harsh and stormy utter- 
ance “the heaven that lies about us in 
our infancy.” 
Wituiamstown, Mass, 








HE famous National Cash Regis- 
ter factory, of Dayton, Ohio, is 
closed. The company confesses 

itself unable to be at peace with organ- 
ized labor. 

When the shutdown came the citizens 
thought that the misunderstanding could 
not last long. A month has passed, and 
the twenty-three hundred employees, in- 
cluding three hundred women, are still 
idle. President Gompers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has come, held 
conferences, and gone again. Members 
of the State Board of Arbitration have 
been at work. All this without result. 
At the start the company offered to ar- 
bitrate, but the unions declined. Later 
the unions offered to arbitrate but the 
company declined. The company set 
June 3rd to reopen with all hands, except 
four, in their places. This also the 
unions declined. Negotiations are now 
apparently at an end, and the factory is 
closed indefinitely. 

The inquiries that are pouring in from 
every direction invariably contain a note 
of surprise and dismay. How is it that 
the “ Model” factory, the factory of the 
“Golden Rule,” the factory that has be- 
come famous for its work of “ social 
betterment ” in behalf of its wage-earn- 
ers, has at length, like any ordinary fac- 
tory, making no such strenuous efforts 
after human comfort, become the victim 
of labor troubles?. 

In response to the request of the edi- 
tor of THe INDEPENDENT a brief state- 
ment of the situation is submitted. It is 
desired to state the facts as exactly and 
impartially as possible. 

The question of wages has never been 
and is not now a prominent factor in the 
disturbance, tho there has been the usual 
difficulty of adjustment in piece rates. 
But the case differs from all other. factory 
strikes in that the “ National” is the 
factory in which, above all others in the 
whole world—the statement is not too 


sweeping—capital has professed to 


study the higher interests of labor. 
“What more than wages can the em- 


The Trouble in the Cash Register Works. 


By the Rev. Edgar W. Work. 





ployer give to his wage-earner?” has 
been the constant subject of inquiry at 
the “ National” for the past seven years. 
The effort to answer this question has led 
to the unselfish expenditure of thousands 
of dollars annually, the creation of a 
model factory in point of convenience, 
beauty and healthfulness, with a factory 
environment extending also to the homes, 
calculated to make life easier and more 
attractive, with schools, clubs, libraries, 
Sunday school, lectures, free baths in 
the company’s time, entertainments, kin- 
dergartens, and with frequent opportu- 
nity, by the system of suggestions and 
prizes, for each man to obtain special re- 
wards for thoughtful work. The system 
differed from the profit-sharing system 
in being an effort to serve manhood and 
womanhood directly. 

This is what makes a strike at the 
“ National ” a unique case, and will make 
it a subject of study wherever labor is 
employed. 

The present crisis is the result of a 
molders’ strike, the polishers following 
out of sympathy. This occurred in the 
last week of April, and involved only 
two of the twenty-one unions in the fac- 
tory. On May 3rd the company declared 
themselves unable to continue without 
these two important departments, and 
shut down the entire works. The unions 
retaliated by declaring a lockout. 

The case may be summed up for the 
company as follows: 

The four molders were discharged for 
cause, two for lack of work (in January), 
one for incompetency, and one for im- 
proper conduct. 

The company recognized the. unions, 
but never understood that they had sur- 
rendered the right to discharge men for 
cause. The company further state that 
their whole trouble is traceable to the 
unions, to the troublesome walking del- 
egates and suspicious union committees. 
They affirm that previous to a year and a 
half ago there was practically no trouble 
at all in the factory. At that time the 
unionization of the factory was com- 
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pleted, making it one of the most thor- 
oughly unionized factories in the coun- 
try. 

Instances of union interference are 
cited by the company, such as the famous 
towel incident. The.towels used in the 
free baths, it was discovered, were being 
laundered by women of the neighbor- 
hood, instead of at a union laundry. 
Complaint was entered, and the company 
gave the men the privilege (?) of fur- 
nishing their own towels. Another case 
was that of the automatic springs griev- 
ance. The doors entering one of the 
shops were furnished with springs manu- 
factured by a non-union factory in New 
England. When this was discovered the 

‘committee expostulated, and the nuis- 
ance of non-union noiseless springs was 
abated. 

The company further affirm that they 
have already made many concessions, 
that they have kept wages as high as pos- 
sible, and that the present difficulty is not 
a matter of wages. They declare fur- 
ther that they have at no time claimed 
that their philanthropy was wholly dis- 
interested, but have frankly admitted that 
what they did for their employees 
brought them legitimate returns in the 
improved morale of the factory, and the 
increased efficiency of its workmen. 
Their efforts, they now feel, have been 
ungratefully received. The unions, they 
say, have thwarted their desire to deal 
generously as well as justly with their 
working force. The future plans of the 
“ National,” therefore, are wholly unde- 
termined. The company meet the is- 
sue squarely, however, and refuse to re- 
instate the four discharged molders. 

Now the case for the labor unions. 
The molders’ and polishers’ unions print- 
ed an address to the public. The blame of 
the present crisis is laid at the door of a 
certain unreasonable and unjust fore- 
man, whose opposition to labor unions 
has been unremitting. 

This foreman, it is said, has done 
everything in his power to crush the 
unions, altho the company had recog- 
nized them. He has not, it is claimed, 
hesitated to discharge members of the 
unions for petty and trumped-up reasons. 
On one occasion he lined up his men, 
union men on one side and non-union 
men on the other, and gave the union 
men to understand that he intended to 
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make it hard for their ofganization. In 
due time nine out of twenty of these men 
were discharged for various reasons. The 
issue, of course, as to the four molders is 
very sharp, the company affirming that 
they were discharged for cause, and the 
unions affirming that they were dis- 
cnarged because they were union men. 
The unions further claim that they were 
compelled to organize in order to protect 
themselves against cuts in wages. Some 
time ago the wood workers received a 
cut of twenty per cent. They simply in- 
creased their output and earned the same 
wage. But, knowing that they had 
reached the limit of their strength, they 
organized their union to protect them- 
selves from further cuts. The men 
claim that the system tends to too severe 
toil—more than men can endure. As to 
the company’s social work, it is claimed 
that it has been very generally appreci- 
ated by the employees. A small percent- 
age of the men are indifferent and make 
light of it. It is claimed, however, that 
the company have, to some extent, neutral- 
ized the effect of their humane work by 
arbitrary methods at other points. The 
anomalous situation, so the unions affirm, 
appears of a company being good to its 
men and at the same time hard upon 
them. 

The working force has reacted some- 
what also under the free advertising 
which the company has obtained from its 
philanthropic work. 

The above statement reveals the pres- 
ence of irritating features in the working 
of a splendid system, concerning which 
there may be two opinions: one, that the 
wage-earner should be slow to take of- 
fense at these, where the general system 
is so thoughtful and generous; another, . 
that a company organized upon so hu- 
mane a basis might do well to study how 
to eliminate the remaining sources 0: 
irritation. 

This, then, is the situation. Four dis- 
charged men, by the action of their 
unions, have brought idleness to twenty- 
three hundred men and women and 
stopped a pay-roll amounting to $30,000 
per week. It is a serious question whether 
the unions will ever be able to command 
public sentiment at the point of the reg 
ulation of the discharge of men, especially 
when such widespread loss and suffering 
are entailed. seat ae 
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The sincerity of this magnificent phi- 
lanthropy is not to be seriously ques- 
tioned. It is said that Mr. Patterson re- 
gards his plan for social betterment as 
having been condemned by labor itself. 

The writer does not believe this con- 
clusion to be justified. The impression 
cannot be resisted that union labor has 
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unconsciously dealt a blow at the larger 
interests of labor. Yet it is devoutly to 
be hoped that the man who has thus far 
nobly wrought will continue unto the end 
to serve his fellow-man, tho obstacles hin- 
der. The incident may bring lessons to 
both sides that will be well worth learn- 
ing. 

Dayton, Oxo. 


By Frederick A. Ober. 


AuTHor oF “* Camps IN THE CARIBBEES,” Etc. 


HE great “ passage-boat,” propelled 
by six stalwart oarsmen, ebony 
as to complexion and shining of 

countenance, dipped in and out the nu- 
merous bays of the leeward coast, de- 
scribing a series of curves or scallops. 
Around the headlands the waves were 
high, on the beaches the surf was heavy, 
but naught concerned these sable slaves 
of the oar, who topped the great rollers 
with accompanying laughter, and waded 
through the waist-deep combers with joy. 

At last we reached a semicircular bay 
wedged in between high basaltic cliffs, 
where vast piles of columnar rocks 
frowned down upon a crescent-shaped 
beach of golden sand. On either side 
they rose, black and gloomy, forming a 
fine contrast with the shining surface of 
the beach, warm and bright, crossed by 
the cool shadows of o’ertopping palms. 
From the shore a little valley sloped 
gently toward the eastern hills, which 
were dotted with clumps of the attract- 
ive “ groo-groo” palm, and rose steep- 
ly to the forest beyond. The vale was 
filled with sugar-cane, golden like the 
beach-sands, but of different sheen; in 
its center the “ great house ” of a former 
time, when slaves were numerous and 
fortunes were the outcome of their la- 
bors. It is in ruins now, and also the 
“works,” or sugar mills, for a different 
cultivation prevails in the island, arrow- 
root and cassava having taken the place 
of sugar-cane. 

Running the boat upon the beach be- 
neath the drooping palms, the men 
leapt out, and one of them carried me 
on his back through the surf to a grassy 
bank, where a white man greeted me 
with a “welcome to Cumberland Bay 


and Westwood Cottage,” pointing to a 
bony steed as the means by which I was 
to reach the latter. It was a mile away, 
the estate manager told me, reached by a 
path that zigzagged up a steep hill, be- 
tween double rows of stately palms more 
than a hundred feet in hight. Perched 
upon the crest of a narrow ridge West- 
wood Cottage looked east into a deep, 
dark valley, westward out upon beauti- 
ful Cumberland Bay. From the ve- 
randa in which my hammock was swung 
there was a sheer descent of several hun- 
dred feet into a valley filled with silk- 
cottons and palms. 

The bay beneath was an ever-interest- 
ing picture; from the white rim of the 
surf on the yellow beach the water 
deepened and deepened in color, giving 
every possible shade of blue and green. 
Under the cliffs the water was of a light 
green, and so wonderfully transparent 
that pebbles, rocks, marine plants and 
fish could be seen within its depths near- 
ly a mile away. The only movement 
there, save for the long roll of the sea 
and the break of the waves, was made 
by fishing boats in the morning, when the 
drawing of seines startled schools of 
fish, which, in turn, drew out the sea- 
swallows, fish-hawks and pelicans. Ex- 
cept for this, the surface of the beautiful 
bay was unruffled ; at sunset it was a sheet 
of molten gold, by moonlight a sea of 
liquid silver, shining white within the en- 
circling masses of the hills. The beach 
was a perfect crescent, palm-bordered, 
unbroken in its mile-long sweep, only for 
the Cumberland River, which cut it in 
twain. 

I had often sighed for some such spot 
as this: 
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“Some happy isle, some undiscovered shore,” 


and now, during the long period of con- 
valescence from a fever, I was shunted 
off from the world to this secluded nook, 
where I might feast to my fill upon the 
beauteous forms of nature. 

But one must have an excuse for seek- 
ing solitude; this practical world de- 
mands that he should, and mine—osten- 
sibly, at least—was the capture of a very 
rare bird. 

And so, without seeking to extenuate 
my acts—on account of which I am 
neither proud nor sorry—let me say that 
my primary object in visiting this island 
of Saint Vincent in the West Indies was 
to obtain a complete collection of its 
birds. I had already found several spe- 
cies hitherto unknown, and in the opin- 
ion of the ornithologists had been quite 
successful ; but the largest and one of the 
rarest of the inland birds had eluded me. 
This was the great parrot, the “ Chryso- 
tis Guildingi,’ many years ago discov- 
ered by and named after the Rev. Lands- 
downe Guilding, one time rector of a 
church in Kingston, St. Vincent, an en- 
thusiastic follower in the footsteps of 
White, of Selborne. 

Not many specimens have been ob- 
tained since the first discovery, for the 
bird is a shy and wary inhabitant of the 


“high woods,” or mountain forests, liv- . 


ing in or near the tops of tall trees. In 
the Island of Dominica, two degrees to 
the northward of St. Vincent, I had shot 
several specimens of the largest species 
of the genus Chrysotis, known to nat- 
uralists as the “ Augusta,” and supposed 
to be the giant of the family, being 
twenty-three inches in length. 

In ancient times, it is thought, several 
important islands of the Lesser Antilles, 
such as Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and 
Grenada, had each a different species of 
Chrysotis living in its forests. In but 
three of those islands, however, are they 
found to-day—in Dominica, Saint Lucia 
and Saint Vincent—tho many naturalists, 
including myself, have hunted for them 
high and low. 

Now these islands are but twenty or 
thirty miles in length and are separated 
from each other by sea-channels only 
twenty miles or so in width, so it is con- 
sidered as very strange that such large 
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birds as these Chrysotes should have 
maintained themselves isolate, each in its 
own island, with specific characteristics 
unvarying during all the centuries. 

Methinks I hear some one query: For- 
sooth, and what of it? : 

Well, gentle reader, nothing in partic- 
ular, except that the scientists have 
chosen to make a worldwide application 
of deductions drawn from these indi- 
vidual instances of isolation. Perhaps it 
were better to say “ insulated ” individ- 
uals—going back to the archaic form de- 
rived from insula, an island—but no mat- 
ter. The naturalists, then, have found 
that these long-time insulated specimens 
prove (or disprove, according to the 
scientist’s standpoint) the theory of a 
submerged continent, of which these vol- 
canic islands are merely the pinnacle, 
sticking up out of the water, with their 
bases far down in ocean depths. In 
other words, they may be true Atlantides, 
descendants of primigeneous inhabitants 
of the long-lost “ Atlantis.” So we see 
that the Chrysotes have very respect- 
able connections (presumably), and 
were well worth the attention of an in- 
significant mite of humanity like my- 
self. At all events, that is the view I 
took of them, and was my chief reason 
for seeking out their haunts. 

All the data respecting their bearing 
upon the Atlantean theory have been 
published elsewhere, and I shall not di- 
gress further from the main topic of this 
article, for I am anxious to get into the 
woods. 

The nineteenth of October, 18— (with 
the reader’s permission, I will omit the 
exact date), was, as I remember, a 
most glorious day. It was then near the 
end of the “ hurricane season,” and the 
rains were loath to hold up, since old 
Eolus had allowed the summer to pass 
without knocking the houses and sugar- 
mills into smithereens—as was his wont. | 
Having given us one day in the week 
without a downpour, it followed that the 
tropical clerk-of-the-weather considered 
his duty as more than performed, and at 
dawn of the twentieth, as I turned out of 
my hammock, I noted unmistakable 
signs of a pluvial recrudescence. 

But at daylight came “ Mannie, the 
Portugee,” the boy I had engaged, a gen- 
tle, faithful creature, who, seeing how 
much I wanted to make the trip, assured 
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me that it might be pleasant. Two 
months of wrestling with a fever caught 
by exposure to the rains should have 
warned me against a venture at this sea- 
son; but the wish that the weather might 
clear was father to the thought, and forth 
we Sallied. Down the hill we went, by 
the winding road, through waving seas 
of cane, then fording the river and up the 
steeps, past a little hamlet of thatched 
huts buried in coffee and calabash trees, 
plantains and bread-fruits. After this 
the scene grew wilder, as the river rolled 
at the bases of basaltic cliffs two hundred 
feet in hight, and we were so far from 
the sea that the cocoa palms, which never 
flourish at a distance from salt water, 
had given place to palms of a different 
sort. A wilderness of wild guavas suc- 
ceeded, the scrubby trees bearing fruit 
enough to supply a multitude with 
sweets, if made into jelly; then an or- 
chard of limes, which had likewise 


“turned Indian,” and an abandoned field 
of sugar-cane, with its boiling works 
gone to ruin, the flume filled with tropic 
plants and water-wheel broken. 

By a steep and narrow path, wending 


its way along the brink of precipices and 
crumbling embankments, we again de- 
scended to the river, and on its further 
bank found a small thatched hut with 
wattled walls, which had been built by 
Mannie’s father as his “ watch-house,” 
being adjacent to his “ provision 
grounds ” in the hills. 

As the rain came down just then in 
torrents, we were glad enough to avail 
of its shelter, and my guide unlocked the 
door, which was secured by a rusty pad- 
lock, and threw it open. As I dove with- 
in, he threw my poncho over the horse 
and saddle, then made a fire and boiled 
some coffee, and set forth our break- 
fast of cold boiled plantains, bread- 
fruit and goat meat. Father and son 
were great woodsmen, and the hut bore 
many evidences of their skill, in the va- 
rious contrivances for comfort and use 
that a wood life teaches. There were 
nets of bark and lines of twisted grass 
for securing the fish in the river, traps 
for wild pigeons and agoutis, and bask- 
ets many for holding the vegetables from 
their provision grounds. As Mannie’s 
two sisters often came here with him and 
his father, the greater portion of the in- 
terior, at the best restricted, was taken 
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up with two wattled platforms of poles 
and lianas used as beds. 

Rains cannot last forever (tho they 
come quite near doing so, it used to seem 
to me, in the tronics), and after an hour 
or so of waiting, there was a brief cessa- 
tion of the deluge, which we improved to 
make a break for the mountain ridge. 
The slope was too steep for the horse to 
climb, so I followed after the boy on foot, 
my heart fiercely palpitating from the 
exertion, and stopping every two or three 
minutes to take breath. The trees had 
been growing larger and mightier, the 
undergrowth more scanty, and at last 
we reached that distinctive section of the 
forest known as the “ high-woods.” Had 
I been dropped here without knowing 
where I was I should have recognized 
the region I was in from its characteris- 
tic trees, and should have said, also, that 
T was then in the home of the wild parrot. 
A narrow, knife-like ridge of rock, thin- 
ly covered with humus, supported a 
growth of great trees, all giants in girth 
and hight, such as the “ gommier,” 
“bois blanc” and “bois diable,” with 
groves of tree-ferns and mountain palms. 

A delightful perfume filled the air, 
probably washed down from the vine- 
covered trees, and it was a pleasure to be 
in such a spot, even tho showers fell 
heavily at intervals. It was owing to the 
rains, Mannie said, that the parrots, 
usually so vociferous, were now silent, 
and instead of seeking food, flying 
noisily from place to place, they were 
sitting quietly upon the topmost limb of 
some tall tree, far out of sight and shot. 
It is their habit, when the sun comes out 
to salute it with loud cries; but the sun 
did not appear at all this day, and so they 
did not salute. By closely scrutinizing 
all the trees about me, I at last located 
a brace of parrots in the very top of an 
immense gommier, so far away that it 
was impossible for me to tell until one 
of them moved whether they were birds 
or merely a bunch of leaves. I fired at 
a venture, and missed them both; but the 
report of my gun started out a flock of a 
dozen or more, which flew with a great 
noise toward the depths of a ravine, 
whither I sent Mannie in pursuit. 

I should have gone myself, but a ton 
or two of water came falling, from the 
skies, just at that time, and instead I 
sought a shelter under the lee side of a 
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great tree. Good cause had I for regret- 
ting my laziness, for about half an hour 
after I heard the report of his gun Man- 
nie appeared, holding the bedraggled 
semblance of a parrot, which was minus 
most of its feathers, including the tail, 
from the combined effects of moulting, 
the rain, and an overcharge of powder. 

Honest Mannie deplored, and I la- 
mented; but what use? The boy imi- 
tated the parrot’s cries to perfection, but 
without effect; and as it was then mid- 
afternoon, with scant daylight for the 
tramp to Westwood, we concluded to re- 
turn. Had the weather and the season 
been propitious, I should have camped 
that night in the hut, and sought the 
parrots early next morning; but it was 
only too evident that the rain gods were 
on the rampage, and there was no know- 
ing when they would retire to their caves. 

At the watch-house we found Man- 
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nie’s father, who condoled with me in 
Portuguese-English, the while he as- 
sisted in disposing of the eatables and 
drinkables, particularly the “shrub,” a 
liquor distilled from cane-juice with 
limes, and which had been given me by a 
generous planter. 

Getting wet in the hurricane season is 
considered by the creoles as equivalent 
to signing one’s death-warrant; but by a 
liberal application of rum externally, and 
a prompt change of clothing, all dread 
consequences were avoided. 

From the trees in our garden Mannie 
had procured material for supper, and 
half an hour after starting a fire in the 
cook-house we were sipping chocolate 
and eating bread-fruit hot from the 
ashes. And, sooth, there are many worse 
things for a hungry man than roasted 
bread-fruit, as my experience goes to 
show. 

New York City. 


Elms. 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson, 


Auruor or “At Opps wiTH THE REGENT,” Etc, 


EVERIDGE dropped from the train 
as it stopped at the little frame sta- 
tion house which marked the end 

of its journey, and slowly mounted the 
short flight of steps which led to the 
campus. Few people wasted a second 
glance upon the preoccupied, middle-aged 
man, his hair tinged with gray, and lines 
in his face which told of many disap- 
pointments. The few who took the 
trouble to classify him set him down with- 
out hesitation as an alumnus, but there 
was nothing about hm to invite further 
speculation, and, after all, one has his 
own concerns to think about. 

Beveridge glanced about him as he me- 
chanically chose the walk which led past 
Witherspoon Hall. Ten years had passed 
since he had entered the campus, and 
time had changed it in many ways. The 
big commencement hall stood on the place 
where he had played many a “scrub” 
game of base ball in undergraduate days, 
and the square marble buildings of the 
literary societies had replaced the older, 
less expensive, but, as Beveridge thought, 


more attractive structures. Great dor- 


, mitories shut off vistas which he looked 


to see, but the bronze discus thrower still 
stood in front of the gymnasium, and the 
quadrangle was unchanged. He smiled 
to see that the old cannon in the center 
was decorated, just as it had been ten 
years before, with the numerals of the 
graduating class, painted in orange and 
viack. He turned down past Edwards 
Hall and cast a reminiscent eye upward 
at the window of the room under the 
eaves which had once been his. It had 
been a small and unattractive room, and 
he had no wish to revisit it. 

The long walk which followed was 
filled with many memories. He had 
fallen out of touch with his classmates— 
had, indeed, forgotten many of them— 
but they seemed called back one by one 
as he noted this or that spot connected 
with some one of them. There was the 
long lane where he and Russell had 
strolled so many evenings, and talked of 
the world and life with the facility born 
of ignorance; the spot where a memora- 
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ble fire had been kindled to celebrate a 

eat football victory; the place where 
the bat had been buried after a defeat at 
baseball at the hands of Yale; the green 
field back of Edwards where he had 
kicked a football so many afternoons ; the 
water tower which he and a few others 
had climbed, in order that the disgrace 
of having his class numerals painted there 
in green by the sophomores might be 
effaced, and the numerals blazoned forth 
in the college colors. Two undergradu- 
ates stopped to look at him. 

“ Looks kind of blue, doesn’t he? ” one 
of them remarked. “ An old grad., T sup- 
pose.” 

“ Yes,” said the other; “ let him alone, 
poor old fellow. They’re usually like 
that when they come back. Especially 
when they come back alone. I don’t think 
I shall ever come back alone,” he added, 
as they turned away. 

Darkness was falling when Beveridge 
concluded his walk and reached the front 
of Nassau Hall. Here, at least, there 
were no changes. The old gray building 
stretched away in rugged simplicity, un- 
marred by the decade which had passed 
since he had seen it last. The stately old 
trees shaded the same green campus, and 
apparently the same crowd of undergrad- 
uates lounged beneath them. They were 
more carefully dressed than usual, out of 
compliment to the bevy of girls who sat 
on the grass among them, for it was com- 
mencement time, when feminine influ- 
ence is felt as it is at no other period of 
the year at Princeton. With a queer ex- 
pression on his face Beveridge looked 
carefully about him, and then, apparently 
picking out a particular tree, went to it 
and sat down with his back against it. He 
pulled out a cigar and lighted it. Here 
and there across the campus answering 
signals from cigars or cigarettes gleamed 
like fire-flies, waxing and waning. From 
an open window in Reunion Hall came 
the faint tinkle of a banjo and the chorus 
of a song. A thrill of girlish laughter 
was waited through the darkness, and the 
murmur of many voices was all about 
him. Then suddenly all was still, for the 
seniors had gathered on the broad steps, 
flanked by two crouching lions, and had 
begun to sing. It was the last time for 
them, for to-morrow they would be out 
in the “ wide, wide world.” They com- 
menced with the same old song. How 
well he remembered it! 
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“ Although Yale has always favored 

The violet’s dark blue, 

And the gentle sons of Harvard 
To the crimson rose are true, 

We will own the lilies slender, 
Nor honor shall they lack, 

While the -Tiger stands defender 
Of the orange and the black.” 

And then in an instant time turned 
back and there was a presence at his side. 

A tall, slim girl, with blue eyes and 
curling hair, sat beside him. During the 
day he had shared her attention with half 
a dozen other fellows, for she was unde- 
niably bright and pretty, and girls were 
scarce at Princeton. But now she was 
here alone with him, unseen of the crowd 
around them, and there was a charm in 
the air which chained and held them both. 

“Do you know,” he said, looking up 
into her eyes, “I have often imagined 
just such an evening as this. The seniors 
singing, the fellows all about us but quite 
invisible, the lights there across the cam- 
pus, and you here beside me?” 

“1?” she queried with a little laugh. 
“ Why, you had never even met me until 
yesterday.” 

“That makes no difference,” he an- 
swered. “I know now that you were the 
one I was dreaming about all the time. 
How do I know? Well, I have been here 
other evenings, and there have been other 
girls, but none like you.” 

“TI wonder where Tom is?” she asked 
a little nervously, for she felt the atmos- 
phere growing electric. 

“Tom? Oh, Tom’s probably rehears- 
ing his act for to-night. Tom’s a great 
orator, you know,” he added, and men- 
tally blessed the fact which rendered her 
brother so busy that he had perforce been 
compelled to commit the entertainment 
of his sister to the hands of a friend. It 
was almost compensation enough for not 
taking any prizes, and so having nothing 
to do at commencement time. “ Ah, that’s 
Rogers,” he went on, as a clear baritone 
voice rose from the group on the steps. 
It’s the last time we'll hear him.” They 
were silent as the voice sang the verse of 
a well-known song, and the refrain was 
caught up in a chorus which echoed 
among the trees and drifted out over the 
town. 

“Tt’s worth living for, isn’t it?” he 
asked as the song ended. And as she 
nodded, not trusting herself to speak, “I 
often think that, no matter where I am, 
I’m going to try to come back every year 
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just for this last day, just to lie here un- 
der the trees and listen to the singing and 
imagine I’m young again. Only it would 
be a failure after to-night. It wouldn’t 
be the same. There would be no one to 
sit here beside me.” 

“Why not?” The question came to 
him as a whisper through the gloom. 
“Perhaps there will be some one after 
all. One can never tell,” she added lame- 
ly, and with a palpable attempt to escape 
the consequences of her reply. 

But his mood had changed. 

“T’ll tell you why not,” he said, with a 
bitter laugh. “When [ take the train 
out of here to-morrow morning, do you 
know what I’m going into? Of course 
you don’t. Well, I'll tell you. I’m going 
into the very direst grip of poverty. Here 
one doesn’t so much mind being poor. A 
very little money goes a long way, and 
the fellows never think of money distinc- 
tions. That is, the best of them don’t. 
But after to-morrow all that is changed. 
After to-morrow, your brother would no 
more think of intrusting you to me for 
an evening than he would think of flying. 
There will be a great gulf between us— 
between me and all the people of your 
set. I have won no class honors, have 
been only passively mediocre, and there’s 
no hope of a tutorship. It’s my own fault, 
perhaps, but that doesn’t help matters 
now. I have no special talent, or, at least, 
I haven’t discovered any. 
fight for a living—a bare living. But 
that wouldn’t matter if there was success 
at the end. But what kind of success can 
there be, even at the best of it? A settled 
place, perhaps, enough money to save one 
from constant apprehension and en- 
deavor, but as far apart from you as the 
two ends of the earth from each other. 
Just as far from any girl like you, for 
that matter. And it will come too late, 
any way. I will be middle-aged by that 
time. And, that being so, what is all the 
rest worth? ” 

She had been carried along, almost 
against her will, by these broken sen- 
tences, and at the end, somehow, her hand 
was in his. But she did not speak. She 
could find nothing to say that would be 
helpful and at the same time genuine. 

“T’ve often wondered,” he continued 
more calmly, “ why I ever came to col- 
lege at all. I believe I thought a college 
education was a kind of open sesame, but 
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it has only postponed the inevitable be- 
ginning for a few years and made it all 
the harder. And yet, this one evening is 
worth it all, tho I know there will never 
be another like it for me.” 

Her hand was trembling’ in his, but 
there seemed nothing safe to say, so they 
sat on in silence. Members of the man- 
dolin and banjo clubs had joined the 
singers on the steps, and the melody of 
the instruments formed an obligato to 
that of the voices. Song followed song, 
and at last came the end. The seniors 
stood with bare heads, and many of the 
voices trembled. 

“Tune every heart and every voice, 

Bid every care withdraw, 

Let all with one accord rejoice 
In praise of Old Nassau: 

In praise of Old Nassau, my boys, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 

Her sons will give while they shall live 
Three cheers for Old Nassau.” 

It was over. The seniors slowly left 
the steps and the juniors—seniors now— 
filled the vacant places and started their 
firstsong on thosetime-honored steps. The 
girl arose with a start, as tho awaking 
from a dream, and drew her hand from 
his. 

“Come,” she said, “ it is getting late. 
We must be going.” 

Together they crossed the campus and 
came out on Nassau street, neither seem- 
ing to notice the underclassmen and vis- 
itors who crowded past them. When 
they came to the corner he paused. 

“Must we go straight home?” he 
asked. “ May we not take a walk to- 
gether?” 

“ No, I do not think it would be best,” 
she answered unsteadily. “We would 
better go home.” 

At the door she lingered for a moment 
and turned to him. The darkness veiled 
her face, but he felt her eyes looking 
down at him, and her hand trembled in 
his. 

“ Good-night,” he said. 

“ Good-night.” Then  tremulously, 
“The world looks dark to you now, but 
perhaps some day it will be fairer. Good- 
night.” And after a little pause, “ Good- 
b dsl 

The door closed behind her and he 
turned away into the night with wet eyes 
and trembling lips, for he knew that his 
dream had ended. 

CHILLICOTHE, Onto, 
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Laevia Spectacula.* 


Maurice MAETERLINCK, like most of 
his brother “symbolists,” is not a 
Frenchman; he is a Belgian. And the 
distinction is important, since he is thus 
cut off from the heritage of reason, san- 
ity and balance which, in spite of much 
political incontinence, has always kept 
the French from going very far astray in 
matters of art. He began his literary 
career as a lyricist with a volume of 
verse, no two lines of which are consecu- 
tive. His “ static” dramas follow, from 
whose incoherent repetitions and ejacu- 
lations there distils as from the brain of 
a neurotic a vague apprehension about 
something or other, a sense of mystery 
and horror lurking in the background, 
so terrible that it is, perhaps, just as well 
we cannot make out exactly what it is. 
And now, as his latest phase, he has as- 
sumed the role of an essayist, the preach- 
er of an uncertain, fabulous Neo-Plato- 
nism. 

To explain M. Maeterlinck’s “ symbol- 
ism” is to explain his notion of life as 
well as art. As a philosopher he pro- 
fesses the comfortable doctrine of silence, 
asserting the inadequacy of speech to the 
conveyance of truth. But as a writer he 
is in the uncomfortable fix of having to 
express himself. It is necessary, then, 
since none of his thoughts can be told, 
to hit upon some way of bodying out or 
“symbolizing” his meaning. To this 
end he invents one or more material fig- 
ures, the so-called “ symbols,” no two of 
which need be consecutive, but each of 
which should inspire a vague agitation, 
the synthesis of all. which agitations is 
supposed to constitute the presentment 
of the entire idea. 

From this’ brief sketch of his artistic 
theory, M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy be- 
comes clear. It is evident that what he 
means by thought or idea is very differ- 
ent from what most of us understand 
by the term. It is not even anything so 
definite as nuance or shade; it is rather 
the ill-defined emotion or sensation with 
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which thought is often sophisticated—in 
short, the crepusculary fringe of an idea. 
To him, as to the German romanticists, 
life is mainly a matter, not so much of 
mystery, as of mysteries, for whose rec- 
ognition we have only our dim presenti- 
ments, affinities, telepathies, and the like 
to rely on. And it is to the fixation 
of this kind of thing that literature, in 
his opinion, should be directed. 

In his latest book M. Maeterlinck gives 
his peculiarities the benefit of a strong 
light in venturing upon ground that Ver- 
gil has made in a special sense classical. 
When the fourth Georgic was written 
most of the secrets of the bees were still 
undiscovered. Of all the curious and 
fascinating material since gathered by in- 
vestigators M. Maeterlinck takes posses- 
sion in his Life of the Bee. It is not 
his purpose to treat the subject scientific- 
ally, but, like Vergil, to extract its poetry 
—to trace in their natural order the great 
dramatic episodes of the bee’s life, “ the 
formation and departure of the swarm, 
the foundation of a new city, the birth, 
combat, and nuptial flight of the young 
queens, the massacre of the males; and 
finally the return of the sleep of winter.” 


‘And in this attempt he is eminently suc- 


cessful ; unlike himself he is coherent and 
intelligible, he even seems to mean what 
he says. Setting out modestly to write 
an essay he has made a romance, a poem, 
which would be altogether admirable if 
he were not always so eager to point an 
obvious moral. Hat 

But as we proceed we become gradual- 
ly conscious that this, too, means to M. 
Maeterlinck something more than it 
seems to mean, something more even 
than he can tell. To him the obscure 
ferment of life in the shadowy hive bears 
an elusive analogy with the life of man. 
The bee also, wedded to a pitiless socie- 
ty, with its wonderful mixture of perse- 
verance, intelligence and magnanimity, 
has become a “ symbol,” its life a “ mys- 
tery.” And the interventions of the au- 
thor, which fret us so, are his desperate 
attempts to tear out the heart of the se- 
cret. 


Why shoyld these thousands of bees, 
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of which a city is composed, whose lives 
are only of a few weeks’ span, squander 
their brief opportunities in austere toil 
to accumulate treasure they shall never 
enjoy? Why should they dissipate such 
wealth of ingenuity and industry to 
found a city, which, as soon as com- 
pleted, they will be driven by their des- 
tiny to abandon to a progeny not their 
own? Sterile themselves, why should 
they devotetheir tiny existence to the sup- 
port of a few drones, all of which will be 
finally sacrificed to the fatality of the 
race, to the rearing of a single queen, 
which will but produce another genera- 
tion to dispossess them of the fruit of 
their efforts? Why do they not break at 
last the tyranny that subdues them to 
poverty and labor, and in a single mad 
carouse achieve at once their liberty and 
their extinction? This is the mystery of 
the hive, which is no less the mystery of 
humanity. 

To these questions, it must be con- 
fessed, M. Maeterlinck returns no very 
satisfactory answer. Behind all living 
lurks the spirit or the will of life, per- 
verse and inscrutable, compelling exist- 
ence to some unknown end. And yet, 
amid the apparent confusion, cross pur- 
poses, blunders, and corrections, in which 
nature secretes its design, there is trace- 
able a tendency toward improvement, an 
inclination to pass from matter to life, 
instinct and intelligence, and to insure 
these slow and painful gains by associa- 
tion—but, alas! only at the expense of 
the individual. It is upon the aim of this 
monstrous, arbitrary destiny, planning 
and plotting to mysterious purpose, infi- 
nitely intelligent, infinitely implacable, 
that M. Maeterlinck tries to spy with the 
intellect of the bee. 

His conclusions it will be profitless to 
discuss here—either to point out that, in 
spite of his precautions, his use of the 
bee’s intellect to solve the mystery of the 
universe is by far too anthropomorphic 
still, or to show that what of his specula- 
tions is soundest is not particularly new, 
and that what is most original is the re- 
sult of his general prepossessions of life 
and art. “ The Bee ” is poetry; and poet- 
ry suffers neither paraphrase nor dis- 
cussion; it convinces instantaneously or 
it fails. But it is worth while to notice 
how distinctly this poetry is opposed to 
all that, whether ancient or modern, we 
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call in a broad sense classical. It is from 
the universally human, the great ele- 
mental truths, the common footing of hu- 
manity, that M. Maeterlinck would up- 
root our interest to transplant it to the 
rare and fugitive, the dark debatable 
ground, the “neutral zone” of con-~ 
sciousness. Whether his “ Bee” is com- 
pared with the Georgics, or such later 
appreciations of nature as Michelet’s 
“L’Oiseau,” its poetry is seen to be of a 
very different order. It is not the poetry 
of field and wood and river, of flower, in- 
sect and animal, with their simple touch- 
ing intimations of fraternal emotion; it 
is the poetry of cloud and shadow, of the 
ominous things that flit between us and 
the sun—a poetry that seeks to divine a 
portent in the darkness, a prophecy in 
the silence. ‘ 


The Critics Criticised.* 


Mr. Cuurton Coins has wide and 
accurate scholarship, possesses a style of 
invective pitched almost in the key of 
Juvenal, is perfectly fearless and tre- 
mendously in earnest. He declares in 
the opening chapter of his book that “ no 
thoughtful man can contemplate the 
present condition of current literature 
without disgust and alarm;” and this 
feeling has led him to devote something 
under four hundred pages almost ex- 
clusively to exposing the corruption and 
vulgarity of present-day criticism, the 
ignorance and impudence of our literary 
guides. If this language sounds too ve- 
hement, consider some of the phrases Mr. 
Collins himself scatters through his book : 
“ Plausible charlatanry and pretentious 
incompetence,” “mingled coarseness, 
triviality and dogmatism,” “ immeasur- 
able ignorance!” 

We cannot but feel that Mr. Collins’s 
seva indignatio sometimes leads him to 
ply the scourge unfairly, and even to per- 
mit himself a reckless style of vitupera- 
tion which is more amusing than it is ef- 
ficient. So, for instance, Jusserand’s 
* Literary History of the English Peo- 
ple” may possess its portion of over- 
sights, but it certainly is, on the whole, a 
sound and able piece of work. It is not 
entirely well-considered to call M. Jus- 
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serand “the very Autolycus of History 
and Criticism,” nor is it quite fair to 
laugh at him cavalierly in such terms as 
these: “The fertility of his genius is 
such that it seems to blossom sponta- 
neously into erudition. Like the lilies he 
toils not, but, unlike the lilies, he spins, 
and very pretty gossamer, too. It is im- 
possible to take him seriously.” That is 
prettily said, but it is not just. So, again, 
we ourselves have no very high estima- 
tion of the platitudes and laxities of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, but does it help mat- 
ters to use falsely exaggerated language 
in our condemnation? “The audacious 
nonsense of his generalizations, and the 
offensive vulgarity of his diction and 
style””—even Professor Saintsbury is not 
quite so bad as that. 

We would suggest further that to 
make Lydgate a shibboleth to test every 
critical writer under review savors al- 
most of literary monomania. Perhaps 
our protest in this matter is personal, for 
we have never succeeded in initiating 
ourselves into the mystical delights of 
Lydgate any more than the poor defi- 
cients whom Mr. Collins abuses. Really 
we are willing in this case to stand in the 
stocks with Mr. Gosse and cry boldly that 
there are more musical poets in the lan- 
guage than Lydgate. 

But if the tone of Mr. Collins’s indig- 
nation does not always show the Aris- 
totelian “ mean,” the general spirit and 
purpose of the book are well-timed and 
most laudable. In his own words,—‘ A 
writer who tries to ‘recall criticism to a 
sense of its responsibilities and true func- 
tions deserves all sympathy and encour- 
agement.” How low the general intelli- 
gence of modern criticism has fallen, how 
corrupt it has become through commer- 
cial influence, how irresponsible it is, 
how filled with cheap and indiscriminate 
puffery,—few outside the makers of crit- 
icism know, and those within the circle 
have reasons for holding their peace. 
And Mr. Collins is right in seeing that 
the only means of restoring criticism to 
its former position is to put out of court 
our sentimental fear of hurting some 
one’s feelings. “ An all-embracing phil- 
anthropy,” he says, and says truly, “ ex- 
empts nothing from its protection. Every 
one must be good-natured. Severity, 
we are told, is out of fashion. Such 
censors as the old reviewers are now 
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mere anachronisms. It is vain to plead 
that tolerance and charity must discrim- 
inate; that, like other virtues, they may 
be abused, and that in their abuse they 
may become immoral; that there are 
higher considerations than the feelings 
of individuals; and that, if to give pain 
or annoyance admits of no justification 
but necessity, necessity may exact their 
infliction as an exigent duty.” 

It is only by bolstering up our coward- 
ly good-nature with such stern princi- 
ples as these, and by fixing in our mind 
some established canons of taste in place 
of a flabby impressionism, that we may 
hope to attain in criticism a courage and 
seriousness able to withstand the insinu- 
ating invasion of commercial influences. 


& 


German Settlements in Penn- 


sylvania.* 


Tue unfortunate and inveterate mis- 
nomer of Dutch, applied to the German 
settlers in Pennsylvania, has probably 
had much to do with the neglect they 
have suffered at the hands of our his- 
torians. Our country has resounded 
with the praises of the deeds of the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans, and of their sac- 
rifices in the cause of religious liberty. 
Without detracting from their glories, 
it is proper to point out that the persecu- 
tions which caused the German emigra- 
tion were far more terrible than any suf- 
ferings ever endured for conscience 
sake in England. The Thirty Years’ 
War was the blackest period in Euro- 
pean history, and it was barely over when 
Louis XIV repeated its horrors in the 
Palatinate. Finally he expelled the 
surviving inhabitants, and these wretched 
people took refuge in Switzerland, in 
Holland, and in England; while a scat- 
tered remnant at last found peaceful 
homes in the new continent. It has been 
contended that the Quakers were a 
branch of the Mennonites; at all events 
William Penn found congenial company 
among the Pietists of the Rhenish prov- 
inces, and extended a welcome to those 
who desired to find a land where liberty 
of conscience prevailed. The first col- 
ony was established at Germantown, in 
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1683, under Pastorius, a man of learn- 
ing and ability ; and soon after a band of 
mystics settled in their neighborhood. 
In 17J0 an extensive emigration of Swiss 
Mennonites began, most of them going 
to Lancaster County. At the same time 
a large number of exiles from the Pa- 
latinate were brought over from Eng- 
land and assigned lands in New York; 
but many of them, learning of the Ger- 
man colony in Pennsylvania, removed 
thither and settled in Berks County. The 
movement continued until 1755, when it 
ceased for several years, and was not 
thereafter extensive. Probably the to- 
tal number of these settlers was not far 
from 100,000, but there are few trust- 
worthy statistics. Their descendants 
spread through the western part of the 
State, and into Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Ohio. Mr. Kuhns calculates 
that they number between four and five 
millions, not far from two millions being 
citizens of Pennsylvania. So consider- 
able a fraction of our people well de- 
serves study; and if their annals are not 
interesting, the proverb reminds us that 
they have been happy. 

The frightful privations endured by 
these exiles are briefly referred to by Mr. 
Kuhns, and we need not dwell upon 
them. The mortality on shipboard was 
especially severe. One sl.ip was out 24 
weeks, and two-thirds of the passengers 
died of hunger. On the ship which bore 
William Penn there were 36 deaths from 
small-pox, and young. children seldom 
survived. Frequently the emigrants 
were robbed, and were sold as slaves on 
landing. But they soon became prosper- 
ous, and the agriculture of Pennsylvania 
is the result of their industry. Of them 


Whittier wrote in his “ Pennsylvania 
Hall: ” 


“Who first of all their testimonial gave, 
Against the oppressor, for the outcast slave.” 


They allowed to others the freedom 
of worship which they sought for them- 
selves, and their dealings with the In- 
dians were far more creditable than those 
of the English colonists. Mr. Kuhns has 
collected many interesting facts con- 
cerning their language, literature, edu- 
cation and customs, and his book should 
attract many besides those who come of 
this substantial and respectable -stock. 
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Economic’ Crises. By Edward D. 
Jones, Ph.D. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.) This work 
is to be judged rather as a searching re- 
view of the literature of crises than as an 
original pronouncement. The subject 
has been treated from every point of 
view, often exhaustingly, if not exhaust- 
ively, and a vast literature has grown up. 
It is the business of Dr. Jones, in this vol- 
ume, to examine, sift and, in a measure, 
codify this accumulation. It is interest- 
ing to recall the rise and progress of the 
“ sun-spot theory,” by which the period- 
icity of crises was made to depend upon 
the recurrence of sun spots. Jevons for- 
mulated it, and for a time all commercial 
phenomena were made to accord with it. 
Even Thorold Rogers’s tables of wages 
and prices for the six centuries follow- 
ing the year 1259 were used in its sup- 
port. Subsequently, however, Jevons 
found that the sun-spot period of 10.45 
years was not the only period of recur- 
ring depressions that could be deduced 
from the tables; three, five, seven, nine 
and even thirteen years served as well, 
and “in disgust ” he withdrew the pa- 
per in which he had advanced the idea. 
Subsequent investigations by Schwabe 
showed no real coincidence between the 
two sets of phenomena; and even the ap- 
parent coincidence has since been dis- 
proved. As Professor Hadley says, 
“The Civil War in the United States 
quite broke up the regular ten-year round 
of crises, and as it did not have any ap- 
preciable effect on the sun-spots, it may 
be said to have broken up the theory 
also.” In general, it may be said that the 
study of crises has not so far brought 
forth much of value. “ Progress,” says 
the author, “toward a more systematic 
knowledge of crises will come chiefly as 
the result of general advances in eco- 
nomic science. The extinguishment of 
crises will come through the progress of 
general economic evolution, rather than 
as the result of the application of spe- 
cific remedies.” 


Tue Paceantry oF Lire. By Charles 
Whibley. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50.) “There is an art of life, as 
there are arts of color, form and speech; 
and what a material is theirs who prac- 
tice it!” These opening words of the 
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introduction give a key to the book. Inway of placing one word haltingly before 


a series of brief biographiés; or rather 
biographical essays, the author shows 
how various great men have studied and 
practiced this art or pageantry of. life. 
There is, among others, a chapter on 
Pepys, as gaily written as the pages of 
the famous Diary itself,—Pepys, who 
“never opposed his absorbing greed of 
sensation, but bent all the sterner consid- 
erations of time to the full enjoyment of 
the moment.” Perhaps the most inter- 
esting chapter is that on William Beck- 
ford, “ The Caliph of Fonthill,” whose 
art of life had in it something of the 
mystifying terror of Oriental exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Whibley’s book is very light 
reading, but the central idea running 
through it lends a certain weight of 
chosen consistency to the work. 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE. By Fred- 
erick Palmer. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A volume of 
short stories giving the social side of 
army life in the Philippines ; and in them 
Mr. Palmer is said to have brought for- 
ward a new type of the American wom- 
an. But those of us who have read Kip- 
ling’s stories of English life at Simla, in 
India, will at once recognize the lady as 
the same who rode donkeys along the 
little rainbow paths of the “ Hill coun- 
try,” and who was good or bad according 
to the state of the weather, a compassion- 
ate, confidential woman, who is a perfect 
marrowfat of army scandals—in short, 
the kind of person whom civilian ladies 
look at askance and meet. with virtuous 
reserve. And besides this old acquaint- 
ance there are exceptional sentences in 
the book with manes and tails singularly 
like the galloping phrases in Kipling’s 
earlier writings. But the men at least 
are Americans, and the author does them 
credit. His stories will be read with in- 
terest by those who admire the American 
soldier as distinguished from those of 
other nations, - 


THe Detectaste Mountains. By 
Arthur Colton. - (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The boys who 
plan their way through most of these sto- 
Ties are made of happy dust, and are so 
engaging that their very wickedness: is 
no worse than perverted innocence. The 
writer is pra their interpreter to an 
aged ‘world, and‘he has an inimitable 


another, like the steps of a little child. 
But it is always the right word, some- 
thing more than an item of language, and 
so accurate in meaning that it curls up on 
the page like a little crooked smile on a 
boy’s face. Whioever may read these 
charming stories, whether children or 
older people, will never forget the new 
green earth over which the scenes are 
laid, nor the long finger of sunlight that 
checks off the shadows in them, The 
author shakes down dew upon the read- 
ers’ heads, and shows us far out upon 
the moving sky line “The Delectable 
Mountains,” toward which all pilgrims 
journey, and from whose rosy summits 
all children stumble down into the nar- 
row valley of this worid. 


From. A SwepisH Homesteap. By 
Selma Lagerléf. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) To translate a Swedish 
story into the best English is like dress- 
ing the author in foreign clothes. The 
language suffers that loss of native style 
which perfectly conveyed the original 
conception. No grace of English phras- 
ing can compensate the reader for that; 
still, this volume is peculiarly attractive, 
and almost amazing in its suggestions 
to us. In “The Story of a Country 
House,” which is the first of the series 
making up the book, the incidents re- 
corded may come within the limits of the 
Swedish imagination, but the charm for 
foreign minds will rest in their un- 
reality. That a man and woman, clad in 
tights and spangles, should earn a liveli- 
hood by giving morning performances 
in the streets is as incredible to us as that 
an insane man should find a living wom- 
an in the grave, release her, and, having 
secreted her in his pedler’s pack, march 
off nonchalantly through the forest. 
There is also a faint tinge of mysticism 
in the development of this story, which, 
like the Northern lights, appears to be- 
long to that latitude, so essential is it for 


the lighting up of the author’s ideas of 
romance. 


THE Story or Eva. By Will Payne. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The title of this novel implies a 
garden love story in some secluded coun- 
try village. As a matter of fact, it is the 
account of a working woman’s career in 
Chicago. It is written in a vigorous 
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style, and. with admirable skill. for.. de- 
lineating thé. everish life of a great city, 
where men and women are sometimes as 
unconscious, and shameless as creatures 
in a wilderness. But the author shows 
an unscrupulous imagination. The peo- 
ple in his story all have the wrong out- 
look, and this novel is written to excuse 
their faults. 
Js 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Dent, of London, are to bring 
out a new and complete edition of Hazlitt’s 
works. No better service to literature could 
be performed. 


...Prof. Brander Matthews has been hon- 
ored with admission into the London Athe- 
neum Club. His tilts with the English over 
Briticisms and Americanisms are only good 
sport. 

....Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of 

“Tops'ls and Tents,” having resigned his 
Philadelphia pastorate, is now about to de- 
vote himself wholly to literature. His first 
step in that direction will be to move his. home 
to New York City. 


..For more than fifty years an English- 
woman has cherished a little sheaf of letters 
written by Charles Dickens, and these are now 
to be printed in the Saturday Evening Post. 
They tell the story of another man’s court- 
ship and show how the writer spurred a faint 
heart: into winning a fair lady. 


....The current issue of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine contains a photographic 
reproduction of a title page, on which stands 


the autograph “Liber Johannis Harwardi.”’ 


The volume was discovered in the Library of 
Emmanuel ‘College, Cambridge, by the li- 
brarian, Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh. 


. We have to chronicle the death of two 
prominent English writers, Sir Walter Besant 
and Robert Buchanan. Sir Walter Besant’s 
novels and studies are known to everybody. 
Of late years he has acted as chairman of the 
British Society of Authors, and has been active 


in championing the rights of authors against’ 


the publishers. Mr. Buchanan’s poetry has 
been -widely .read.. Recently he has aroused 
considerable comment. and not a little hostility 
by his virulent critical papers. 


It i may not be generally known that Mr.: 


Philip Bailey, the author.of “ Festus,” is still 
living. ‘The last issue of the Academy to reach 
us: contains. a stirring encomium: of that’ vast 
drama. “ Mr. Bailey's life-work deserves,” 
says the writer, “not an ephemeral comment, 
but: a. ‘volume of earnest analysis: It is! hard 
to. imagine that his voice. like; the unansweréd 
one that, che, describes, will, he: , 

: Waste » like. ‘time, upon, sioqeikened stars.” 
We can. ‘ourselves . remember the. day;, whit 
*Festus”*'was to our boyish enthiisiasm a 
—- oracle than * Paradise ° — or 
“ Faust’. 1 of 
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. Pebbles:. 


“T am Eliiah,” says “Dr.” Dowie. One 
difference that suggests itself is that, whereas 
Elijah was fed by the ravens, Dowie is fed by 
the gulls.—The New York Herald. 

..‘ Bretheren and sisteren,” concludéd the. 
Reverend Washington Johnson, “I hab dem- 
onstrated abstrusely dat de Lord hates a thief—. 
dat he is not to be propigated by no offering; 
thefo’ I beg de pusson or pussons who stole 
yo’ pastor’s hog to make no contributation at 
de circulation of de offertory platter.” Note— 
The collection beat all previous records.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


..He pulled himself up at the hotel table, 
tucked his napkin under his chin, picked up the 
bill of fare, and began to study it intently. 
Everything was in restaurant French, and he 
didn’ t like it. “Here, waiter,” he _ said, 

“there’s nothing on this I want.” “ Ain’t 
there nothing you would like for dinner, sir?” 
“Have you got any sine qua non?” 
waiter gasped. “ No, sir,” he replied. 
any bona-fide?”  ‘“ N-no, sir.” “ Got any 
semper eadem?” “No, sir, we haven't.” 
“ Got any jeu d’esprits?” -“ No, sir, not one.” 
“Got any tempus fugit?” “I reckon not, 
sir.” “Got any soirees dansants?” “No, 
sir.’ The waiter was edging off. ‘“ Got any 
sine die?” “ We ain’t, sir.” “ Got any pluri- 
bus unum?” The waiter’s face showed some 
signs of intelligence. “‘ Seems ter me I heerd 
of that, sir,” and he rushed out to the kitchen, 
only to return empty-handed. “ Maybe you’ve 
got some beef and cabbage, and a cup of cof- 
fee?” “Oh, yes, sir, we have,” exclaimed 
the waiter, in a tone of the utmost relief; and 
he fairly flew out to the kitchen.—Wasp. 


When papa ’s sick, my goodness sakes! 
Such awful, awful times it makes. 

He speaks in G—such lonesome tones— 
And gives such ghas’ly kind of groans, 
And rolls his eyes and holds his head, 
And makes ma help him up to bed, 
While sis and Bridget run to heat 
Hot-water bags to warm his feet, 

And I must get the doctor quick— 

We have to jump when papa’s sick. 


When papa‘s sick ma has to stand 

Right side the bed and hold his hand, 

While sis, she has to fan and fan, 

For he says he’s a “ dyin’ man,’ 

And wants the children round him to 

Be there when “ suffering pa gets through.’ 

He says he wants to say good-by 

And kiss ts-all, and then he'll “tie: 

Then moans and: says his 
thick ”— 

It’s awful sad when papa ’s sick. 


When papa’’s sitk he acts. that way: 

Until he hears.the doctor say, vagal 
“ You've only got a cold,:you know ; -ainlis 
You'll be.all right in a day or so.” 

And then—well, say! you ought’ to see— 

He’s different. as he can: be, | 
And. growls’ and swears from noon to night 
Just ‘cause his dinner ain’t cooked right. 

And all he does i ‘is fuss and kick— a ES 
We’ te all used 1 up when papa bs te... speinabretabe: 
. We Brdlictin: 


“‘ breathin’: ..’s 


zaaf 





EDITORIALS. 


The - Nation’s Promise ‘Broken, 


WHEN we consider the present atti- 
tude of the Government at Washington 
toward Cuba, how far away in the dim 
past seem to be those resolutions, now 
only three years old, by which the Amer- 
ican Congress solemnly declared that — 

“the United States hereby disclaims any dis- 

position or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, ex- 
cept for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the Government and control of the 
island to its people.” 
The island having been completely paci- 
fied, and municipal elections having been 
held’ in all its provinces without the 
slightest disorder, its people were di- 
rected to make a Constitution and to pro- 
vide for setting up a Government on the 
foundation thus created. They were also 
directed to provide, in connection with 
this Constitution, for “relations with 
the United States;” which they pro- 
ceeded to do, supposing that these rela- 
tions were to be such as should exist be- 
tween two independent and friendly re- 
publics. Suddenly and without warn- 
ing, also without the politeness of civ- 
ilized diplomacy, they were informed at 
what they believed to be the end of their 
task of making a Constitution that this 
vague phrase in the order included a long 
list of* conditions and concessions which 
they must approve—the list soon there- 
after set forth in the memorable Platt 
amendment. 

They were surprised and offended. 
Some of the conditions they were willing 
to accept; others they regarded with dis- 
trust and aversion. .After much debate 
their Convention sent to Washington a 
delegation to ascertain our interpretation 
of the conditions: imposed, and to sug- 
gest some modification of them. The 
visitors learned - that the. text of. the 
amendmenti could be changed only .by 
Congress;-but -the -several conditions 
were interpreted and explained to them, 
so far as this could:.be: done. by executive 
officers ‘nat: exercising: the powers of. the 
Supreme Courts! ty 


Theis. xepost concerning th these interpre 


tl? te noes: 


tations sail eka inti a was: vadlidlensie 
reassuring to induce:a bare majority of: 
the Convention to vote: for the accept- 
ance of the entire list of conditions, almost 
exactly in the language of the amend- 
ment, altho, it should be remembered, a 
statement of the conditions “ substantial- 
ly” in agreement with the amendment 
would have been compliance with the act 
of Congress. But, to remove distrust, 
and to gain needed votes that were hang- 
ing in the balance, and to defend their 
own course before the people, the sup- 
porters of the amendment attached to 
some of its clauses statements of the in- 
terpretations and explanations given to 
the Commission in Washington. They 
also added a letter of explanation writ- 
ten by Senator Platt, who merely said 
that acceptance of the amendment would 
not establish a protectorate over Cuba or 
compromise the sovereignty of the Cu- 
ban people, “its well-defined purpose ”’ 
being “to secure and safeguard Cuban 
independence.” 

These added explanations, which may 
not have been reported with perfect ac- 
curacy by Cubans not familiar with the 
English language, do not bind our Gov- 
ernment to the interpretations which they 
set forth. An authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the several clauses can be made 
only by our Supreme Court, as the Cuban 
delegates probably know. If there was 
an agreement,. however, that neither the 
explanations nor the letter should’ be 
made public, either in connection with the 
Constitution or otherwise, the Cuban 
delegates have violated that code of 
honor to which they profess to be in- 
tensely loyal. Still we cannot see why 
their use of the explanations or of the 
Platt letter—the publication of which the . 
Senator cannot reasonably deplore— 
should cause our Government to reject: 
their acceptance of the amendment. 

This is what the Government at Wash- 
ington. has done... It has said to- the 
Cuban Convention and the Cuban people, 
as we are.informed, that, they: must ac- 
cept the: amendment ‘verbatim, -without 
attempted, interpretation -by: appendix: or 
inotante, befare ‘the United. States. — 
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permit them to proceed with their plans 
for setting up a government of their own. 
It has said to them that their acceptance 
‘is not a compliance with the law of Con- 
gress, altho they have not taken advan- 
‘tage of the word “ substantially ” in the 
‘law, but have consented to append to 
‘their Constitution every one of those con- 
ditions and requirements, including the 
clauses about intervention and concern- 
ing those three or four naval stations that 
are to be used for the maintenance of 
‘Cuban independence. It has also said to 
‘them that until they shall have complied 
with this ultimatum the American troops 
shall not be withdrawn from the island. 
And to any expression of hope that the 
‘new Congress may soften the conditions 
of the law there is the response, made un- 
officially but with distinctness, that fail- 
‘ure to obey the mandate now will cause 
the imposition of even more severe condi- 
‘tions by Congress at the coming session. 
All this with the persuasive eloquence of 
‘the highwayman. 

And so the resolutions of 1898 seem 
very far away in the dim past, altho they 
are only three years old. The solemn 
promise given in them has been broken, 
and the cynics of the Old World jeer at 
us when they talk or write about it. The 
‘breaking of it was begun when a weary 
Congress, to avoid an extra session, gave 
‘to the President in the Platt amendment 
‘the instructions suggested by himself. It 
would not have been completed if our 
‘Government had accepted from the Cu- 
ban Convention what was substantially a 
full’compliance with the conditions im- 
posed, altho the action of the consenting 
majority was not wholly free from indi- 
cations of duress. But the promise 
was repudiated when our Government 
‘said: “ You shall have no government of 
your own until you have undertaken to 
give us these naval stations, and the right 
‘to intervene, in the exact words of our 
demand, without adding an appendix or 
footnote containing any statement of our 
own as to the unselfish and benevolent 
character of our designs.” Probably the 
‘Cubans will yield under such coercion, 
but the stain upon the honor of the 
United States cannot be effaced by their 
unwilling submission. It can be wiped 
out only by the repeal-of the Platt amend- 
ment, followed by an expression of the 
purpose of the United States to take from 
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the Cuban people only’ such privileges or 
concessions as they will freely grant, 
either without compensation or in honor- 
able exchange for something: which they 
desire. | . s: es 


The Literary Editor. 


WE have printed elsewhere a review 
of the essays of Mr. Churton Collins, 
who deplores in emphatic language the 
present state of literary criticism in Eng- 
land. Certainly the conditions on this 
side of the water are no more favorable . 
to intelligent and honest reviewing. 
Something must be done unless the liter- 
ary columns in our newspapers and mag- 
azines are to become merely an ap- 
pendage to the advertising department. 
For this state of affairs the Literary Edi- 
tor is held responsible—and rightly. Yet 
there is something to say even for that 
well-abused gentleman. 

Let us assume, what, alas! is rarely the 
fact, that the Literary Editor is capable 
and incorruptible, having the real welfare 
of literature at heart; still the problem 
before him is not an easy one. Books 
come to his office like the shoals of mack- 
erel in the spring season—innumerable 
volumes on religion, history, science, poli- 
tics, volumes of poetry not a few and nov- 
els like the “ multitudinous laughter of 


the sea.” To read all these books is im- 


possible, to glance through them intelli- 
gently is more than one man’s work. Of 
course the editor does not himself pretend 
to write up all these miscellaneous books, 
but at least he must decide which shall be 
sent out and which neglected; and he 
must determine roughly how much space 
to allot each reviewer. 

Consider a case: a hundred novels are 
standing on his shelves crying aloud in 
the full diapason of red and green and 
gold for attention. Which shall be no- 
ticed? First of all, a few are by writers 
of established reputation; these must be 
given to a reviewer. Others are pub- 
lished by a house whose name is almost 
a warrant of excellence. Others, on the 
contrary, are printed by a firm, “ name- 
less here forevermore,” which makes a 
business of exploiting hosts of inexperi- 
enced authors. The’ initials of this firm 
are sufficient to mark a book as negligible, 
yet even here the rare good book may 
stand unobserved by reason of the’ com- 
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pany it keeps. Again, a handsome cover 
may attraet the weary editor's eye, a 
peculiar title may save some story from 
deserved oblivion. And then the pub- 
lishers, knowing his hard dilemma, are 
kind enough to send him page after page 
of criticism ready made to his hand—and 
naturally these criticisms and notices 
have a slight bias in favor of the publish- 
er’s own books. The poor editor knows 
this, yet amid the thousand and one dis- 
tractions of his work these continual re- 
ports will influence his mind—why 
should the publisher persist in obtruding 
a particular book upon him unless it 
really is worth the cost of advertising? 
These are the pitfalls in the path of the 
editor who is serious, and who is permit- 
ted to be honest. What shall be said of the 
editor who is neither one nor the other? 
We could point out this and that rep- 
utable American journal which fills col- 
umns and even pages with literary gos- 
sip, altered in a few details of language, 
which they receive in printed slips from 
the publishing houses. The influence of 
advertisements is still more pernicious. 
In his essays Mr. Collins observes that 
“there is probably not a single review in 
London which would survive the with- 
drawal of the publishers’ advertise- 
ments.” However it may be in London, 
this statement is unquestionably true in 
New York if by “ Review” we mean 
literary review. It is needless to say 
that publishers who advertise have an un- 
reasoning antipathy to adverse criticisms. 
Poor human nature is so bound by self- 
seeking! Not infrequently the editor re- 
ceives the politest note in the world, call- 
ing his attention to such and such a book 
of extraordinary méfit, and hoping that 
the magazine and the publisher may con- 
tinue “to prove of mutual advantage to 
each other.” And then when he is bold 
to print.a slashing review of some impu- 
dent or worthless volume the publisher 
sends a note full of courteous remon- 
strance, regretting, etc., etc. Is it strange 
that our literary columns are filled with 
extravagant laudations of this and that 
historical novel which is published in edi- 
tions of 100,000 and has no more real life 
than a galvanized corpse ?. Of course very 
few editors sell their conscience outright ; 
the persuasion is more or less indirect. 
For instance, the Weekly Puffer had 
been neglecting—merely neglecting—the 
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books published by Messrs. X.. Y. Z, 
Messrs. X. Y. Z., without a word of re- 
monstrance, send a continuous advertise- 
ment to the Weekly Puffer and. hence- 
forth their works are all worthy of notice. 

Yet the most hardened Literary Editor 
still retains a‘remnant of conscience. 
How does he save himself? -Look you. 
He declares loudly that the policy of his 
paper is to notice only books that are — 
worthy of praise ; the others he passes by 
in silence. Is it not one of the first du- 
ties of an editor—if any duty remains to 
him—to warn the reader against the 
masses of impudent, false, silly or use- 
less books which are forced on the pub- 
lic by all sorts of puffery? Is silence 
sufficient? Be perfectly sure that a liter- 
ary page which does not occasionally con- 
demn—yes, often condemn—is a mere 
appendage of the advertising columns. 
Even our charitable editor feels it neces- 
sary to rebuke now and then, and his pol- 
icy on such occasions is more Turk than 
Christian. Having lauded absurdly a 
mass of books good and indifferent pub- 
lished by “ reputable houses,” he selects 
some poor waif of a volume printed pri- 
vately or published by a house in some 
far away Western town, and on this vic- 
tim he pours columns of ridicule, satire 
and invective. He is jealous for the 
honor of literature, and the review is so 
amusing! There are not a ‘few literary 
journals in the country which follow this 
kindly spirit of charity. 

Then there is the clique. Editor X 
dines and smokes with writer Z. A 
good fellow this writer Z, shall I not 
treat his book handsomely? For exam- 
ple, the Literary Editor of the Critical 
Book World—the name signifies nothing 
—knows the author of a novel now start- 
ling hundreds of thousands of readers. 
In his friendly delight he decides to pub- 
lish an enthusiastic notice of the book. 
One of his reviewers swears roundly in 
good Dutch oaths the story is rubbish, 
Never mind, he will try another. The 
second reviewer thinks it “ stale, flat and 
unprofitable,” and cannot risk his soul to 
praise it. Very good; he approaches a 
third reviewer, and at last gets what he 
wants. There is no dishonesty here; no 
one is forced to speak against his con- 
science; a man can be found who sin- 
cerely admires any sort of writing. 

Not all, but far too much of our criti-: 
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cism is of this sort; and so it will remain 
until the reading public i is made aware of 
the manner of its manufacture and of the 
worthlessness of the laudatory extracts 
quoted in advertisements. We write in 
sadness, not in spite—in sadness for the 
influence such practices must have on the 
public taste; and literature—to adapt a 
line of Petrarch, 


Povera e nuda vai, Letteratura. 
a 


The Case of Mr. Herron. 


Tuis is the record: On March a2ist of 
this year Mary Everhard Herron was 
granted a decree of divorce from her hus- 
band, George D. Herron, on the grounds 
of cruel and inhuman treatment culmi- 
nating in desertion. On May 27th this 
same George D. Herron was married in 
this city to Miss Carrie Rand. The cer- 
emony consisted in the declaration by 
each that he or she had chosen the other 
“to be my companion,” Then the Rev. 
William T.' Brown, lately pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Rochester, N. Y., concluded an address 
by announcing that they were “ husband 
and wife by every law of right and 
truth.” On June 4th a council of Con- 
gregational churches meeting at Grinnell, 
Iowa, found Mr. Herron guilty of “ im- 
moral and unchristian conduct” in his 
“unfeeling and selfish indifference” 
toward his wife who had “ consecrated 
her life to the effort to make him happy,” 
“ culminating in a heartless desertion and 
the final tragedy of divorce,” thus having 
“ falsified his marriage vows.” It was 
accordingly~- voted that he be deposed 
from the Christian ministry. 

But this does not tell all the story. The 
first Mrs. Herron was a true and faith- 
ful wife. She was the mother of his four 
children. Mr. Herron withdrew his af- 
fections from her that he might enjoy 
the company and the financial support of 
Mrs. E. D: Rand and her daughter, Miss 
Carrie Rand. Possessed of large wealth 
they..became: the disciples of his social 
doctrines, founded his. professorship for 
him, followed him to 
with them.to Europe, gave him: the com- 
panionship. which for not less than five 
years he. withdrew _ from. the. wife he,had 
deserted, _and,,it,is, stated without. con- 
tradictign, , supplied, the , sixty thousand 
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rinnell, took him. 





dollars which is to support his wife and. 
four children. This cruei. desertion of. his 
wife for another woman he defends ‘as. 
high morality. He claims that. marriage 
should be free, to last no longer than ‘is: 
agreeable to both parties; that Socialism: 
is a high principle which must govern 
marriage as well as property; that “a 
marriage system which makes one human 
being the property of another, without 
regard to the well being of either the 
owned or the owner, seems to me the 
soul of blasphemy and immorality.” So 
he leaves his wife, provokes her to get a 
divorce, and two months later marries 
the woman for whom he left her. The 
council at Grinnell could do nothing else 
but declare him no longer a Congrega- 
tional minister. He refused to take part 
in calling the council for the declared 
reason that he had not a friend in the 
Iowa churches. That is a good record 
for them. 

For free love, whether in its grosser or 
its more vei‘ed forms, it is easy to make 
a plausible argument that will deceive 
weak and please wicked minds. The 
word love can be battledored across a 
score of confusing meanings, and so can 
such words as purity and honesty and 
liberty. One can talk about love when 
he means selfishness. One can talk 
about honesty when he means that kind 
of honesty in which -a highwayman ex- 
cels a sneak-thief, or about liberty which 
is license, or about purity which is pure 
filth. The confusion in the case of a de- 
fense of wandering love comes from the 
fact that chastity, or marriage fidelity, is 
a virtue whose infraction injures _the 
community more surely than it does the 
individual, and is therefore of a higher, 
tho less immediate, type than those. vir- 
tues, like honesty, whose. infraction im- 
mediately hurts the victim. It is the ver-. 
dict of society that one man: shall hold 
to one wife, because society is injured by. 
infidelity. The public good, humanity. 
in general, is responsible for the laws of 
marriage, rather than any individual feel+ 
ing of benefit or injury; - But it is. very 
easy for Mr. Herron or-any. other man to: 
say, “I am.injured: by my. marriage... I. 
would be happier in,another-relation, and: 
I will.change,” andthe: change. might: 
sometimes. be allowed.if. only. he were to 
be considered. .But. he cannot, consider! 
himself, alone... . What does;, society. have: 
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to say, of which he is a part? Evena 
thief might claim that he would be hap- 
pier if he could take another’s goods. 
The argument for free divorce is utterly 
selfish, and it is indecent as coming from 
one who claims to be a Socialist and a 
lover of humanity in general. It denies 
all virtue of self-sacrifice for the good of 
the whole. Mr. Herron’s defense is not 
even specious; it deceives none but the 
easily or willingly deceived. He says 
he will take the consequences. Of 
course he must. For selfish reasons he 
has attacked the corporate law of hu- 
manity. It will hurt to buck against a 
stone wall. 

The question may be raised whether 
he and Miss Rand are now living in law- 
ful marriage. The new law about com- 
mon law marriages has not yet gone into 
effect. So far as we can see the proba- 
bilities are that this is to be called a legal 
marriage, it being presumed that the par- 
ties, thus taking each other as “ compan- 
ion,” and pronounced by the Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Brown “ husband and wife,” are 
now such legally, and liable to the law’s 
penalties, if they break their implied 
vows. We confess that the announced 
views of each on the subject of the easy 
dissolubility of the marriage compact 
somewhat invalidate this presumption, 
so much so that no clergyman that cared 
for his reputation or his honor had the 
right to marry them. We are glad to 
see by the last “ Year Book” that Mr. 
Brown is no longer pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church of Roch- 
ester. i 


The Social Reform Convention. 


THE Second National Social and Po- 
litical Conference will be held in Detroit, 
June 28th-July 4th of this year. The 
first, it will be remembered, was held in 
Buffalo two years ago. The intention 
was to have a yearly gathering, but the 
fear that undue partisan divisions would 
arise during a conference held in a Presi- 
dential year resulted in a general agree- 
ment to.postpone the next meeting until 
1901. 

The earlier radicals. in: this country 
seem never,.to: have recognized the ad- 
vantages. to be gained by. such: a. conven- 
tion... In:fact,, up to. two years ago, it was 
generally , believed. to. be. impracticable. 
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Previous gatherings had been local, or, if 
general, partisan, and therefore had 
been attended only by the bold come- 
outers of a particular faith.: The reform 
movement beginning about 1825 was lo- 
cal and sporadic. It became partisan 
during 1829-1831, spreading over New 
York and Massachusetts, but no general 
conference was held. The succeeding 
movement of 1834-1837 was confined to 
New York City. The Associationists, 
or Fourierites, of 1841-1849 held several 
“national ” conferences, but the gather- 
ings were, of course, confined to the dev- 
otees of a distinct creed; and the same | 
thing was true of the general conven- 
tions of the Abolitionists. _Later na- 
tional assemblages, such as those of the 
Greenback-Labor party and of its suc- 
cessor, the People’s party, were broader 
in scope, dealing with a multitude of pub- 
lic questions, but were nevertheless dis- 
tinctly partisan. It is due to Mr. Elt- 
weed Pomeroy that the project of a na- 
tional convention of representatives of 
all the more important “ progressist ” 
schools of thought, without regard to 
membership in the various political par- 
ties, took definite shape, resulting in the 
Buffalo conference. 

The subject for discussion and action 
two years ago was, “How Can we 
Unite?” Of definite accomplishment 
not a great deal can be recorded. The 
Bureau of Economic Research, a prac- 
tical protest against what is felt to be the 
attitude of certain of the wealthier col- 
leges, was an outcome, indeed ; but aside 
from that there is little to acknowledge, 
save the growth of an, influence making 
for more concerted work in the future. 
Unfortunately, international questions 
absorbed the greater attention of the con- 
ferees, and the wild clamor raised by 
some of them over the Administration’s 
attitude in Cuba and the Philippines 
served to belittle the influence of th 
gathering with the general public. That 
the sensational outbursts repeatedly. 
voiced in that conference represented the. 
fixed convictions of a majority of, the 
conferees was conclusively proved by: the 
passage, on a vote of 129 to 12, of. a lu-. 
rid: pronunciamento, styled “ An Ad- 
dress to the American People.’” sa 
characterization. of this document wo 
be difficult... It, mingled, in.a. truly PA 
markable way,. bad history,. bad econone: 
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ics and bad politics, and the whole was 
clothed in a rhetoric the like of which is 
not often met with. It says: 

“We are already living under what is 
practically a secret military dictatorship; ... 
constitutional government is set aside by a mil- 
itary usurpation which menaces the freedom 
of speech and of press, and which forcibly and 
lawlessly retains our young men in military 
service for which they have not volunteered.” 
In this strain, through some two thou- 
sand words, it proceeded, reaching what 
was, perhaps, its climax in the declara- 
tion that the entire people are being re- 
duced “ to economic serfdom or enforced 
wage-slavery.” The character of this 
formal: pronouncement unquestionably 
reacted on the influence of the confer- 
ence. 

The program tentatively put forth for 
the next meeting provides for discussion 
of the questions of the use of the Church 
and of the press in furthering social re- 
form ; of the unification of reform forces ; 
of methodsof work; of the unprecedented 
value of political reforms as compared 
with economic reforms, and of the utility 
of political parties. The discussions 
should prove fruitful. Among the dele- 
gates will be many men of learning and 
ability—most of them, it is to be be- 
lieved, prompted by sincere convictions. 
The elections of 1899 and 1900 have 
probably produced a sobering effect on 
the more inflammatory spirits; and if 
this is found to be the case, the confer- 
ence will probably apply itself to ques- 
tions-nearer home than those relating to 
South Africa and the Philippines. In 
that event, its deliberations will hardly 
fail of exerting some influence on public 
thought. 

& 


Tolstoi, the Statesman. 


_ WE do not follow Tolstoi as.a teacher 
of religion gr of sociology. His own 
theories are absurd aad impracticable; 
but when he undertakes to give advice to 
the Czar as to how he should govern Rus- 
sia, he speaks the soundest good sense. 
Count Tolstoi has just issued an appeal 
to the Czar, enumerating the needed re- 
forms in his Government of Russia. This 
appeal is not touched by ‘any resentment 


for his late excommunication, nor does ° 


that excision from the Russian Church at 
all close his mouth. He puts his finger 


‘yet. 
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on the burning sores of administration 
and tells just exactly what ought to be 
done to secure a righteous government. 

First he-would have the peasants made 
absolutely free, treated as well as nobles, 
subject to the ordinary law, allowed to 
travel, freed from the control of local 
officials, who can administer the basti- 
nado and suspend the operation of the 
laws. Then he would have education 
absolutely free, anybody allowed to teach 
and everybody allowed-to learn, no mat- 
ter what his station or what his race, and 
no matter in what language he wishes to 
be taught. Then he would have religion 
free ; no punishment for withdrawal from 
the Established Church; permission~for 
people of all beliefs, heterodox as well as 
Orthodox, to build chapels, hold meet- 
ings and bring up their children in what 
religion they please ; thus really strength- 
ening faith and removing the temptation 
to hypocrisy. 

This program is simply a part of that 
which our country has held to for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, a free Church 
ina free State. It does not go to the full 
extent of a free State, for it leaves it un- 
certain where the ultimate power lies—it 
was not expedient for Tolstoi to raise 
that question in an appeal to the ‘Czar. 
He has simply proposed what it ig in the 
power of the Czar to grant. 

But will he? No, of course not, just 
Yet all that is bound to be achieved 
in Russia, and it may be sooner than we 
think. The changes may be quite rapid. 
Real efforts for reform are being put 
forth. The Czar offets some relief to the 
students. The Siberian penal system is 
being reformed. The Siberian Railway 
is bound to have its influence. The 
growth of intelligent communities, and 
the growth of dissent, make the old re- 
pressive measures odious. Education 
must have its sure effect, and so must the 
increased study of the Bible in a Church 
which has put no restriction on its use. 

What concerns Russia concerns all the 
world. Russia is to be the greatest em- 
pire known to history. We have pre- 
viously said that the two great languages 
of the world are likely to be English and 
Russian. The time will come when a 
man may neglect to learn French or Ger- 
man, but he must know Russian. Her. 
own enormous territory, half of Europe 
and half of Asia, gives her a population 








now far beyond -that of any European or 
American State, and bound to have one 
language, as one Government. The 
future of Russia concerns us deeply. 
Were the character of its people and of 
the Government to remain what it now 
is, we should fear for the world. But 
the forces that have remade the rest of 
Europe must remake Russia. It is not 
to be a tyranny for many years longer. 
The voice of Tolstoi speaks loud; and it 
says the words which thousands and mil- 
lions of other voices are speaking, and 
they will be heard. 
& 


Sunday Games. 


It is an attempt on the part of certain 
Yonkers, N. Y., clergymen to apply the 
State Sunday law to the suppression of 
the playing of golf on’ Sunday that has 
led to a fresh discussion of the propriety 

.of laws for the control of Sunday amuse- 
ments. In the legal aspects of this case 
we have no special interest. We believe 
that the judge indicated. to the jury that 
under the law they must convict the man 
who, by agreement, struck the ball on the 
golf grounds, so as to make a test ‘case; 
but the jury acquitted him, and this will 
make a precedent, if there be no appeal. 
It is the religious and ethical side of the 
question that concerns us, and not the le- 
gal quibbles or mistakes. 

And the first principle to be laid down 
is that the State should have nothing to 
do with religion. -The State belongs 
equally to the religious and the non-re- 
ligious ; to the Christian, the Jew and the 


infidel. It makes no difference between 
them. It taxes them alike;. it protects 
them alike. 


But it protects them. It does not al- 
low them to be disturbed. It maintains 
the peaceable and quiet observance of 
their religious services. A noisy hand- 
organ cannot play in front of a church 
during service, nor can a noisy ball-game 
be allowed on-the village green before the 
church, nor an open saloon on the same 
block. For the peaceable observance of 
our religious services must be protected 
for the same reason that we protect a po- 
litical meeting by the presence of one or 
two policemen. 


But, further, it is to the general good, 


to which all private whim, or pleasure, or 
profit must yield, that there should be one 
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day of rest from labor out of seven; and 
the most .convenient day of all, in a 
Unristian—hot a Jewish—community, is 
Sunday. On that day, so far as is con- 
sistent with the. general good, no one 
should be required by his employer to 
work. The law should assure a day of 
rest to every one who wants it. There 
must be exceptions, but they will be such 
as the general good requires. Some few 
prefer working, only that all other peo- 
ple may enjoy their rest. Such work is 
not wrong, it may be a duty. 

But what shall we say of such Sunday 
employments as are not work, but are 
recreation, such as golf, baseball, visit- 
ing, trolley-riding, driving, bicycling, 
walking? Should they, or any of them, 
be forbidden by law? We can find no 
principle which puts them under legal 
ban ; we can find argument enough which 
will limit them by voluntary individual 
action but not by force of law. 

For physical reasons we need a rest- 
day ; for spiritual reasons we need a Sab- 
bath. These spiritual reasons are coer- 
cive on the individual conscience, and are 
not the concern of the civil government. 
It would be very bad, we believe, were 
the rest-day to be given over to sports in- 
stead of primarily to the cultivation of a 
man’s higher nature, in the home and in 
the church. But this is a matter for ed- 
ucation, and must be left to choice. _ It is 
of no use to forbid games on Sunday, 
when the people want them, provided 
they disturb nobody. The far better way 
is to educate the people to love the quiet 
rest of the rest-day. Far be it from us 
to say that the Continental people who 
enjoy a Continental Sunday may not be 
as good Christians as any of us—some of 
them certainly are—but the Continental 
Sabbath, given over to games, and often 
to work, perhaps therefore to work, is 
far from the equal of our American Sun- 
day. We would discourage Sunday ball - 
games and golf, but not forbid them tg 
those who have a right to choose for 
themselves. The maintenance of a rest- 
day is of importance to the State ; but the 
maintenance of a day of worship and of 
family quiet is essential to the Church. 
We need for the Church, and, we think, 
for society, a much stricter rule than Paul 
laid down for his converts, or than will 
be found in the New Testament. In its 
rejection of the Mosaic law, when the 
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Church came to be made up of pagan 
converts, the Church came very near los- 
ing its Sabbath. It recovered it, chang- 
ing the day; and we need to be careful 
that we do not heedlessly, and out ef 
mere love of pleasure, throw away what 
has become the chief institution of the 
Christian, as it was of the Jewish 
Church. re 


Wages. 


Waces have various designations. The 
man who does a day’s work, or a week’s 
work with his hands, calls his pay plain 
wages. A clerk, or a clergyman, or a 
president of a corporation, or of a nation, 
whose engagement runs on from month 
to month or year to year, calls his wages 
salary. A doctor’s wages, received in 
portion from different employers, he calls 
his fee. Lawyers, who have more skill 
than any other class of workers in exact- 
ing the return for their services, split up 
their wages into retainers and fees, and 
jockeys do the same. The little jockey 
who rode Mr. Keene’s horse to victory at 
the English Oaks last week, is said to 
have received a retainer of $10,000, be- 
sides the thousands which he receives for 
his successful mounts. The wages of 
kings are usually made up of a number 
of separate accounts, but there are not 
many of them whose total salary exceeds 
that of Mr. Schwab, who receives $800,- 
ooo this year for managing the largest 
consolidated business on the planet. 

The difference of wages received by 
men of equal ability, or even the great 
excess of wages paid to men of inferior 
ability, sometimes causes surprise or even 
resentment. Is it not absurd that Mr. 
Keene’s jockey should earn more money 
than the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; or that Mr. 
Schwab should be paid for one year’s 
work as much as Washington and Adams 
and Jefferson and Madison and Monroe 
received for thirty-two years’ service as 
Presidents of the United States? 

Yet this difference of money payment 
for services rendered is not quite as ab- 
surd as it looks. Money is not all that is 
to be counted as wages for a man’s work. 
For some kinds of work money is all the 
wages a man gets; and he ought to get 
more of that than he would if he were 
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paid in part in another and perhaps more 
valuable, or more valued, commodity. 
There is a firm of lawyers in this city, 
famous, or infamous, for their skill in 
saving criminals from conviction. They 
make rich wages and wear -loud dia- 
monds. But money is the only thing of 
value they get for their work. It is not 
a kind of work that brings honor; and 
honor is a valuable commodity. Prob- 
ably there is not a Justice of our Supreme 
Court, or a judge of the higher courts of 
our States, who could not make more 
money as a practicing lawyer than he re- 
ceivés as salary for sitting on the bench; 
but he gives up a part of his money wages 
and receives in part, for his services, pay- 
ment in honor, dignity and equable mind. 
Professor Agassiz was a hard worker, 
but when he was told that he could re- 
ceive large payment for public lecturing, 
we all remember that he said he had no 
time to make money. He got a modest 
professor’s salary, perhaps half of one 
per cent. of what Mr. Schwab gets: 
but his main wages was in the satisfac- 
tion he had in increasing the knowledge 
of the world and in raising up a multi- 
tude of young men who would carry on 
and develop his work. His salary was 
far the smallest part of his wages. ‘He 
was paid vastly more than Mr. Keene’s 
jockey gets. That boy, whose name we 
have seen but forget, tho we happen to 
remember his employer’s name, can live 
like a lord in a palace; but he gets noth- 
ing but money for wages. Even his fame 
and skill are of a low sort which can be 
reckoned only by a money standard—so 
much skill to ride a horse so as to get so 
much money. All his wages he must 
take in money, and, doing his work ex- 
tremely well, it is proper that he should 
get extremely good wages for it, all in 
money; and those who prefer to get a 
part of their pay, or the bulk of it, in 
more valuable commodities have no right 
to complain, or to be jealous of the size 
of his dirtier wage. What one serves for 
is the wages, and the wages are what one 
values most—unless it be in the case of 
the wages of sin, which, so far from be- 
ing reduced in hard times, are then paid 
with special punctuality. A small money 
wage may merely supplement a large 
wage in honor, in self-respect, in the sat- 
isfaction which comes with the knowl- 
edge that one has increased knowledge or 








added to the comfort or worth of the 
world. 'We do not expect teachers or 
ministers to get large salaries, because 
they get other pay. It is regarded as un- 
professional for a physician to take a 
patent on a discovery in medicine; he 
must give it to the world and take his pay 
in better coin than gold. The men are 
legion who hold their work at too high a 
rate to be willing, if they could, to ex- 
‘ change it for the work and the fat re- 
tainer of the horse-jockeys of the Derby 
and the Oaks. And there are those who 
would feel their good name was being 
filched from them were they asked to take 
Schwab’s annual trash in place of the 
values which their honest work earns 
them.. 
& 
We are used to large gifts 
from Mr. Carnegie, and 
so this last gift of fifteen 
million dollars for the four Scotch uni- 
versities need not surprise us by its mag- 
nitude, altho it does show an unexpected 
direction for his benefactions, which they 
turn to higher education and research 
rather than to the support of libraries for 
the people. There are special merits in 
this gift. Half of it goes to the main- 
tenance of instructions, by class fees, etc., 
and half of it to the encouragement of re- 
search. This last is of the highest im- 
portance for public prosperity, as well as 
for the increase of human knowledge. It 
will make it possible for Scotland to keep 
her best scholars busy at the highest 
work they can do. But another fine re- 
sult may be expected. Mr. Carnegie’s 
example for Scotland will probably be 
followed by rich men for England, Ire- 
land and Wales, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and Dublin universities are all 
poor, and appeal for large endowments. 
For very shame British millionaires will 
not let a Scotch-American have the mo- 
nopoly of such beneficence. Or is a 
coronet all that a successful English man- 
ufacturer or merchant wants to buy with 
his money? If so, better let all coronets 
fall. It is an act worthy of the highest 
praise that Mr. Carnegie presumes to 
claim no control over the management of 
his gift. He leaves all that, as does Mr. 
Rockefeller at Chicago University, to the 
wisest men he can find. It is a different 
policy that has worked unfortunately at 
Leland Stanford University, 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
Last Gift 
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He was a negro, a guilty 
negro, a murderer, the 
kind of criminal who 
the sentiment of a dozen States says 
should be killed by a mob, not by law. 
He had been arrested and lodged in prison, 
and tried and convicted, but a stay had 
been granted. Then the mob came— 
of course they came, for that is the ac- 
cepted custom—to hang such folks. But 
a man who knew his duty, and meant to 
do it, was the sheriff in charge of the 
prison. When the mob battered down 
the outside door and demanded the keys 
of the cells, that they might take the crim- 
inal out and save Georgia the expense of 
further legal proceedings, this sheriff, 
named Joseph Miller, proved to be an 
honest man-and a hero. It has been the 
custom of the cowardly sheriffs to give 
up the keys and yield the prisoners. But 
this Joseph Miller refused, and when the 
mob attempted to overpower him he or- 
dered his deputies to fire, which they did, 
and one man was killed and several 
wounded. What did the mob then do? 
Did they advance? Not at all. They re- 
treated; they left the prison; and the 
sheriff telegraphed to the Governor for 
troops, and had his prisoner safely re- 
moved to another city, where he will be 
kept till he is executed by due process of 
law. Joseph Miller has done more to 
stop lynching than a hundred Governor’s 
proclamations and a thousand editorials 
or speeches could accomplish. May his 
tribe increase. 


The Lynching 
Cure Applied 


General von Waldersee has 
left Peking for home, and 
the armies are going, and 
now it is announced that the old Em- 
press and the young Emperor will return 
to their capital on September Ist, which 
is a lucky day, such as have been scarce 
lately. Perhaps they will, but just what 
has this boasted concert of the Powers 
accomplished? It has secured the prom- 
ise of a large tribute of money to be paid, 
no one knows yet how or when. It has 
not secured the assurance of tranquillity 
or safety in China, nor has it done what 
was most important—namely, secured the 
deposition of the Empress and the au- 
thority of the Emperor with his progress- 
ive advisers. The regeneration of China 
might have been achieved, but the Pow- 
ers did not want that; or, at least, Rus- 


The Scuttle 
from’ China 
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sia and Germany and France did not. 
England was tied to Germany, and only 
Japan and the United States seem to have 
had any real care for the interests of 
China. Russia has played her own game, 
isolating herself from the rest, and has 
got all she wanted; and a tremendous 
profit has she made, a tremendous rob- 
bery of China. Now that the armies are 
all scuttling out of China, the question 
comes up of the safety of foreigners in 
sections where the native government is 
not yet established, and where foreign 
aggression has left angry unrest. We 
fear that not yet will the life of foreign- 
ers be safe in Northern China. 


oe 


It is unfortunate that one 
of the most known daily 
newspapers of this city is 
owned and edited according to his own 
sweet will by a man who is, by the.choice 
of his long residence, tho not by birth, a 
Frenchman, and whose lucubrations, in 
the Paris edition of his paper, are cabled 
to this country and reprinted here and 
elsewhere as a part of its special cable 
news. This explains the anti-German 
utterances of that paper, utterances 
which have no weight in this country, but 
which have been accepted in German cir- 
cles as expressive of American opinions 
or prejudice. Let German newspapers 
go to Ambassador White for a correct 
statement of American feeling. There 
is here absolutely nothing but friendly 
feelings toward Germany. Nor can 
Senator Lodge frighten us with warn- 
ings of German designs in Brazil. The 
Germans in Brazil, like the Italians in 
Argentina, have mostly become citizens 
of their new country. They are numer- 
ous in these Southern provinces, but no 
more numerous proportionally than they 
are with us in Michigan or Illinois, and 
no more dangerous. Indeed, the tide of 
immigration has now changed, and the 
Hanseatic Colonization Society, which 
alone has acquired large holdings of land 
in Brazil and encourages immigration, is 
now seeking colonists from Switzerland 
and Russia. 


Suspicions of 
Germany 


oe 


It is a good thing for the world that 
New Zealand has a liking for social ex- 
periments, inasmuch as the colony is 
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large enough to test thoroughly any 
theories they may put into practice and 
yet not large enough to retard the prog- 
ress of the world if the experiments go 
wrong. The Minister of Railways has 
just made a report showing that the 
State ownership of railroads is now 
working admirably, and is even yielding 
a profit to the colony; and while profits 
in traffic have increased a reduction in ° 
rates has taken place. Furthermore he is 
contemplating making further reductions 
in rates and fares. The Littleton Times 
(the best daily in New Zealand) signifi- 
cantly adds: 

“Tt is not so many years since the Govern- 
ment was seriously urged to get rid of its en- 
cumbrance, to sell its lines at the best price it 
could obtain. There are no suggestions of 
that kind now, and the happy change of senti- 
ment must be largely ascribed to the courage- 
ous and business-like administration of the 
present Ministry.” 

It would thus seem that public owner- 
ship of railroads can be made a benefit to 
a State, if the proper men are in charge. 


& 


It may interest our readers to know 
that the Turkish Government has put 
THE INDEPENDENT on the index expur- 
gatorius, and our Turkish subscribers 
therefore cannot get a copy of the pa- 
per through the regular mail. Altho we 
are always stern upholders of the law, we 
still think it possible to find means of 
reaching our readers in the realms of the 


Sultan. 
& 


The labor unions had better think 
twice, think ten times, before they order 
their members to withdraw from the 
State militia, on the ground that it has © 
been and may again be used to protect 
workmen against the violence of strikers. 
Such action would be a confession that 
strikes must be maintained by violent as- 
saults on those who wish to work; and 
that is anarchy. 


Mrs. Eddy, Dr. Dowie—people who 
have such success in securing a following 
we must take somewhat seriously. But 
that we should have in the person of John 
Alexander Dowie an accepted third 
avatar of Elijah leaves one in doubt 
whether to laugh or weep at the power of 
delusion over the human mind. 






~ 
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INSURANCE. 


An Inconclusive Showing. 


A CIRCULAR in typewriter type comes 
to this office, announcing that the time is 
ripe to organize a large fire insurance 
company, and thereupon making a num- 
ber of observations which we condense 
thus: 

1. People are daily: turning to Wall 
Street, and the country is marveling at 
the gigantic corporations now forming, 
but nobody seems to turn for promoting 
to the insurance field, altho insurance is 
an absolute necessity. 

2. Mercantile houses all over the coun- 
try find difficulty in getting insurance 
enough. The need of the proposed new 
company is clear, and its profits cer- 
tain, but it must be a large company; 
small ones have rarely made anything, 
and large ones have never failed to be 
profitable. 

3. A surplus is absolutely necessary, 
because a company might at the start 
have large losses, even exceeding the pre- 
miums ; “ without a surplus, these losses 
would at once eat irito the capital,” and 
cause an official demand to make the im- 
pairment good. Therefore the Patroon 
Company is to start with 50,000 $100 
shares, to be taken at 150, thus produc- 
ing a 50 per cent. surplus. 

It is quite true that there is a shortage 
of insurance facilities, and quite true that 
this is not for the public interest. But the 
propositions submitted in this. prospec- 
tus do not agree with one another. With 
idle capital abundant, the fact that it does 
not go to the business of supplying an in- 
dispensable commodity for which there is 
notoriously an excess of demand is sig- 
nificant; but the significance is not to- 
ward appreciation of insurance stocks. 
The table of figures submitted, purport- 
ing to show the large dividends paid and 
the large secretions of surplus, is in- 
conclusive. because undated and not 
enough specific; nor—granting them— 
does it follow that the prospects for sur- 
plus upon business done hereafter are 
good. The prospectus calls for a sub- 
scribed surplus, avers that the stock will 
certainly be profitable, and explains that 
this surplus is necessary because it is lia- 
ble to be required very soon as a cushion 
against impairment of capital. 

It is not ‘wise to say that insurance 


stocks, speaking broadly, are a compara- 
tively attractive investment, at least as to | 
new companies to be formed, in face of 
the fact that capital does not seek them. 
It is wiser to consider why it is that so in- 
dispensable a business does not thrive 
better. Nor can we assent, even by si- 
lence, to the implication of this prospectus 
that a new company, even on a large cap- 
italization, will certainly succeed. Suc- 
cess is possible—but it must be fought 
for, and is not at all to be inferred from 
the strength of the old companies now 
in the field. ps 


Yes? 


In 1900, “ outside ” fire companies col- 
lected $2,645,091 premiums in Iowa, and 
incurred $1,268,878 losses there ; the bal- 
ance of $1,376,213 was “mostly taken 
from the State and sent East and to 
Europe.” In case of Iowa companies, 
however, the “ balance ”’ obtained by the 
same method of computation was “ left 
at home.” The first balance “has done 
the people of Iowa no earthly good, and 
so far as they are concerned they have 
thrown it away;” but the second balance 
went into local banks and has been fruc- 
tifying in lowa. “ The profit of the out- 
side concerns was 52 per cent., and the 
home companies 64 per cent.” There- 
fore, “ what better than to organize home 
companies,” etc., so that money can stay 
at home and “ circulate locally? ” 

Here is the same assumption that 
premiums, less losses, are profit balance 
—just as true as that receipts for goods 
sold, less cost of goods, are profits. And 
here is the same talk about money sent 
away abroad and money kept at home. 
And here is that same frequent advice 
which nobody follows about organizing 
home companies. And it is found in a 
journal sane on most subjects, the 
W orld-Herald, of Omaha. 


& 


THe Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has just paid its five 
hundred thousandth claim. These claim 
payments show a total amount of over 
$45,000,000 paid on industrial claims 
alone, the daily number of payments now 
averaging over 200. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Consolidation Movement. 


CoNSOLIDATIONS, either in the railway 
field or in the great industries, are still 
the leading topic on American Ex- 
changes. Not much progress appears to 
have been made last week in the work of 
grouping the railways. The purchases 
of Lackawanna shares, said to be in the 
interest of the Gould system, were 
checked. A vacancy in the Atchison 
board was filled by the election of Charles 
Steele, a partner in the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., to the surprise of some 
who had heard that the Union Pacific 
group were offering to lease Atchison on 
a scale of guaranteed dividends, and who 
supposed that the Pennsylvania desired 
control of the road. It may be remem- 
bered, however, that Pennsylvania and 
Central interests are in harmony, and 
that Mr. Morgan in some measure rep- 
resents both, without being hostile to the 
Union Pacific capitalists, altho his firm 
opposed them in the recent contest over 
Northern Pacific. It is understood that 
the seat was offered to one of the Penn- 
sylvania’s vice-presidents. While plans 
for great movements are maturing, small 
subsidiary lines are being absorbed, and 
thus the execution of those plans will be 
simplified. 

In the industrial field there was dis- 
closed an interesting movement affecting 
the Cambria, Bethlehem and Pennsyl- 
vania Steel companies. The English 
company of Vickers Sons & Maxim had 
been bidding for the Bethlehem Com- 
pany, desiring to include it in a combina- 
tion with the Cramps Ship Building 
Company, in. order that the consolidated 
concerns might not only build ships, but 
also supply armor and guns for them. 
Control of the Bethlehem Company has 
been: bought, however, by President 
Schwab of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Some think he has purchased 
it for the use of the projected United 
States Ship Building Company; others 
expect that the Bethlehem Company will 
be united with the Cambria and the Penn- 
sylvania Steel companies (recently so 
readjusted that each is now capitalized at 
$50,000,000) under the charter of the 
new Conemaugh Steel Company, and 
that the three will be operated in har- 
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mony with the great Corporation over 
which Mr. Schwab presides. At the end 
of the week the plans of Mr. Schwab and 
his associates had not been revealed to 
the public. 

Another new consolidation, affecting 
shares that have been active on the Stock 
Exchange, is that of the tobacco com- 
panies or trusts, a new corporation (the 
Consolidated Tobacco Company) having 
been formed to take over the common 
stock of the American and the Conti- 
nental companies by issuing 4 per cent. 
debentures in exchange. These two 
affiliated companies control the American 
Cigar Company, the American Snuff 
Company and other concerns, so that the 
consolidation is a comprehensive one. 
This method of making a union by ex- 
changing debentures for common stock 
has some novelty and excites discussion. 
It is expected that a new company will 
soon be formed to take over the ships of 
the Leyland line (recently bought by Mr. 
Morgan), the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany and other steamship corporations. 
The capital will be about $150,000,000 

s 
Financial Items. 
ApouT 25 per cent. of the pig iron 


, produced in the United States is made in 


the county which includes the city of 
Pittsburg. 

.... Lhe successor of Mr. Callaway, as 
President of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, is William H. Newman, 
for three years past President of the Lake 
Shore, and well known as an expert traf- 
fic manager. 


....For delivery during the year end- 
ing on October Ist next the steel rail 
manufacturers have accepted orders for 
2,600,000 tons of rails, or a greater quan- 
tity than has been manufactured in any 
previous year. At the pool’s present 
price these orders represent $72,800,000. 

... Dividends announced : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, pre- 
ferred (semi-annual) $2.50 per share, payable 
Aug. 1st. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway, pre- 
ferred, 2% per cent., payable July 15th. 

Chicago & N. W. Railway, preferred, 13. pre 
cent., payable July 8th. 

Chicago & N. W. Railway, common, 3 per 
cent., payable July 8th. 
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DIFFICULT DIGESTION 


That is dyspepsia. 
It makes life miserable. 


Its sufferers cat not because they want to— 
but simply because they must, 


They know they are irritable and fretful; but 
they cannot be otherwise. 


They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, 
a tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an un- 


easy feeling of puffy fullness, headache, heart- 
burn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by permanent 
cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Ideal Appliances 


for Cooking. 
“QUICK MEAL” 


Combination Steel French Ranges for 
COAL and GAS. 


Gas Ranges with water heaters and up- 
right Broilers 


SEE and COMPARE. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


JOHN P. LEY, 237 Water St., New York. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


_ Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 








mings 
. takes t e sting ou 
\ Re a It’s the 


| 
“So Easy to Use.” tation. Sent by mailf stamps. 
FREE TR HAL PACKAGE 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy. N. Y. 
a aed 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers vernme: Members af the 

in Go nt Bonds New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. © Stock Exchanges. 
pee epeomves and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


All listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission, 


ie Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
lelivery 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON, 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c CG 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 

At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Pancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


b ail or tele 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
pa delivered FREE ay New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 











A. Sure Cure for Catarrh. 


VW VARSHALS 
CATARRE 


SNUKE 


ee ——— 








The... 


Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Art is unconfined. Through years ae ee, fae Safety is paramount, but 
of experience we have been enabled “ RG y comfort as well is to be con- 
to reach the highest artin car- [img Yioag sidered in the purchase of a car- 
riage building. This you will Big Bd et riage. Babcock carriages com- 
find we have embodiedin Babcock fg . » bine comfort, elegance, strength 
Carriages. as and durability. We can satisfy 

is ors your wants if you let us know 
H. H. BABCOCK CO., ae me iaeaea them. 


Watertown, N. Y. oad = pare &%; : Catalogue on request. 


























ENTLEMEN: The Gooprorm Trousers Hanger is made 

of fine, spacey rolled spring steel, heavily nickel-plated 
’ oncopper. The parts incontact with the 
fabric are wide and the edges rounded. 
It operates automatically. ‘“ You press 
2 the button,” the keeper does the rest. 
Sample by mail, 35c.; 3 for $1.00; 6 and a closetloop, $2.00. 
All express prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. 


Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. 
Remit to the maker. 


CHICAGO FORM CO., = Dept. 32, 124 La Salle St., - CHICAGO. 











Paes 4 caused by the s ; os ePeaties 
xpectation of Trouble. S H Cc 

The eo * hoe ai or the fear of adverse cir- ave a air ut. 
cumstances, hinders success ; while the knowl- fte: ur hk becomes 
edge that the future is provided for leaves m woolly” and looks untidy long be- w 
the mind free to accomplish greater things. f fore your hair needs cu’ ith q 


WE OFFER AN INVESTMENT (COSTING YOU ix Coates Clippers j 
ABOUT $3 PER MONTH) WHICH WILL PREVENT [| @ at home your wife nIppe our & 
MBEAN ANNUAL COME FoR FoURsELE Se SEE § 
pre an u ME FOR YOURSELF OR R Ulip your boy’s hair. 


’ ning” from * dealer 

des 4 ’ ag Jor’ iltustrated yi 
circular and ee ee ’ 

COATES COMPANY, ¢ 

‘Worcester, Mass 


a New York. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London, 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Ins Com 2 
surance f ts 4 
pany in the World, — TROTY PING 
3 bt ll 
Blevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gea- : LAY ST1° 26& 2, 
eral Accident Insurance, Pidelity Bonds. Bary EW YorK-9"* PLACE, wd 
er 
ee ono A ry oe aga experience in Liability —_ “Che 
eaten ratio of expense than any other] [i\~\ . the 14 
t tin: | e \ \ 
permanent protection which have gives na kigh Hoeaton ie / | For Church or Cemetery. 
; | Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys, | ¥ Send for Hand Book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. Y. 




















NI 




















Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 
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READING NOTICE 


DOUBLE TRAIN SERVICE TO ATLANTIC CITY. 


Begi Saturday, June 15th, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey Philade phia and Reading Railway will put on a 
double throw 7 train service between New York and Ktlantic 
a. leaving Street and White Hall Terminal... For 

time of trains pon A Ticket Agents. Sa ae 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United patos for furnish- 
ing the home. I1t includes a full line o! 


Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for the 


past quarter century 








} carefully —- and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of - Pg by mail receive 
prompt and careful atten’ 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST «qist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SUMMER HATS, 


Exclusive Styles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT SOFT AND 
- DERBY HATS. 


MOST EXQUISITE Panama and Straw Hats 
ever produced. Lewest Prices. 


E, WILLARD JONES, 49 Nassau Street. 


Late Bird & Co. 


DON’T 


THROW YOUR OLD CARPETS AWAY! 











Send them to us. We will make handsome Rugs out 
of them—any size. No matter how old your carpets 
are. SenD FoR CIRCULARS. 


NOVELTY RUC CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
13th Regular Quarterly Preferred Dividend. 
May 29th, =. 
The Board of Directors heat os Cy declared the alar quar- 
= dividend of ONE AND O FF PER CENT. (1 on 3. 4 


Preferred Capital 
ibe of a om | be payable Je J aly ist, 1901, to Prefe 


Checks will be mailed. 


sutanster Books of the Preferred Stock Beg close at 8 P. M. on 
¢ 14th day of June, 1901, and reopen Jul: ‘ko it, 19ul. 
HYDE, Secretary. 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co, 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 8, 1901. 
Pie) Board of Directors of this Company, at a mee held this 














duly next, to stockholders 0 


of record at the close of busin: 
rday, the 29th inst 


GEORGE 8. PRENCE, Peonnnady 






| SURE CURE 2 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
| Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 













No Stttching in the Elastic, 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“@ME Look for ee pms on 


Moulded Rubber 
























CHICAGO ND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, &2 2 wale ,New York, June 6, 1901—A aividend of 
ONE AND TH. SUARTERS PER CE e F 

Stock and on REE PER. this 
( be paid at t office on Monday, July 8th, 1901. 
Transfer books will close on wan nd June 17th, and reopen on 
Monday, June 24th, 1901. 

S. O. HOWE, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, June 5, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual 
dividend on the Preferred Stock of this Com hats, ‘payab TWO 
DOLLAR, AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per, 
August 1, 1901, to stockholders, as registered 
the transfer books on July 12,1901. The pears tim eek for 
the Preferred Stock of the Company will be closed from three 
o’clock z sie on July 12, 1901, until ten o'clock A. M, on 
A 2, 1 
vividend yee will be mailed to itaret Stockholders 
whose dividend orders are on file at this office. 
H, W. GARDINER, rey it Treasurer, 
59 Cedar Street, New York. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Ue. 
88 Broad 8t., New R Soosaph June 7, 1901. 
Ata iy Ag! the Executive the Board of 
Directors. A =, a dividend rie wo AND ONE- 
HALF P PER CE NT. on the First erred Stock of the 
Company. was declared, payable July 15, 1901, to the holders 
of record of the First Preferred Stock at the closing of the 
transfer books on June 29, 1901. 
The transfer books for rthe First Peeferred Stock will close 
June 29, 1901, at 12 M., reuamert, 4 16, 1901 at 10 A. M. 
8. WI IN, Secretary. 


54 Wall St., N. Y. Meo 1901. 
above mentioned dividend of TWO AND 


HALF 

PER “CENT. will be payaole on July 15, 1901, to the holders 
of record at the close of business on June 29, 1901, on the books 
of the Voting Trustees for Certificates of First 
Stock of the St. Joseph and Grand Island ——e Co. 

'—- transfer books of the Voting Trustees f cates 

st Preferred Stock will close June 29, 1901, at 12 M., 
ot dill veo m July 16, 1901, at 10 A. M. 
Cc TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

Agents for Voting 
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THE NATIONAL CITIZENpe’ BANK. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, June 7, 1901. 
aay, meeting of the Board of Directors of Bank 
held this a v Mr. Henry Dimse was appointed Cashier to fill the 


vacanc ed by the resignation as Cashier of Mr. Edwin 8. 
Schenck. “or. x A. will Sig as V! ° 


ice-President. 
VID cv, TIEBOUT, Vice-President 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 
FINANCIAL bro 


Kers. 
Ban -house and lot. 
er — 





UARLERLY KEPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 8d day of June, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 








18756—— ——1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TH WHAR. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale.or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





1 of bay ro County of New York, 88.: 
WILLIA PERKIN 


ALTER M, 
located 


ank 
ey the City of 
, in said p+ fh tan eve sworn, ones ect tn pine 

that the foregoing re and correct in all pecs, = 
best of his Laowienanaa and beliefand they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law (Chap.689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of banks, » Soieens | the & 
of June, 1901, asthe day on which such report shall 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, 
WALTER M. BENNET Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 


5th day of June, 1901, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTE 
[Seal of Notary.) Notary 


~= =o rem we 


Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


RITGAG Rises 


MOR ES UARTERLY REPORT OF THE PLAZA BANh tt 
Western TEAS for Cash. the close of business June 3d, 1901. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Max«. 


RESOURCES. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF , 


THE ORIENTAL BANK ro gag egemmal sees 

at the close of business on the 3d day of June, 1901: Due trom approved reserve e agents. 
RESOURCES. Real Estateé......0....0.-- ° 

Loans and GisCOUNtB...........ccccceccccces sovecccecs ». -¥1,536,684 4 — and bonds 

Overdrafts se 

Due frum approved reserve agents. 

Gonking Kyo — lot 000 ont EY viz 

er real estate - f t nex! % 
Sto ocks and bonis”. = and necks or i t day’s ex- 


wos 











me Eg 
: seid 
S Sazsee 


Cash ‘tems, viz.: Billsand checks for the 
next day’s exchanges $214,214 69 
Other items carried as cash +. 81,259 17— 245,478 86 


x $8,148,180 18 Su 
LIABILITiKS. 

Capital ae paid in, in cash 

Surp 





r8.. 
900,000 4 Due an sommpaaine. banks, bankers, brok- 
Dus. 29 718 4 ers, and savings banks 





State of New York, County of New York, s8.: . 
W. MoMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, Cail 
our o if x =) Fas. | coun of is Baw Fork, 88.: mf of Ly Plaza Sank, a bank located ork “raga nun bee 
ty . Ba 
5 ge of the Oriental Bank, a bank | Be Pitch Avenne, ja the Oly of New Yas Ae 





aT rintendent 
the fae the day 02 


Ww. MoMASTER MILLS, President. 


NELSON G. ayRES. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 6th 
day of June, 1901, before me, 
JOS. E. KEHOK, 


(Seal of Notary.) 
Notary Public, N. Y.Co. 





C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 
oe yrerally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 5th day 
une, 1901, before me. 
Seal tary. E, M. ©. 
4 aati Notary Public, New York 


, 














len 238 8S 5 


E2eceete 5 


ae 


3 
Se sazsee 


3 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 
at the close of business on the 8d day of June, 1901: 


ee URCES. 
Loans and discounts..... 
i) 






supnes $6,622,467 20 
2,810 29 





18,924 84 
280,000 60 
672,362 04 

1,189,575 78 


624,270 00 
on items 


= ‘nd oie for the next day’s 









ere wigs caceas Gabe + $273,829 67 
other Iteees cavriedl a ‘eau bashbsbnbocess 95,165 13 
—— 368,494 80 
Due from Treasurer of United States............+..++++ 2,000 00 
Total... .....00.05 eo coutecseetee boncedee | ennscceceuse Sapmeepun OO 
LIABILITixs. 
Capital stock paid in in cash.............. -- $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........ o6 600,000 00 
Undivided profits, ieee current ‘expenses and taxes 
Ale, - an sss Ch ateponaeaesoaee enpneans S cephanaceeen iia 476,336 14 
Due depositors... .vasecccscoccoce  evccccccccencces 7,840,940 71 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers and 
savings Raa 548,268 10 
— mee not included under’ any ‘of the above 
Unpaid dividends............ egeasichehe 860 
BKC... co cespesds dacs Bi ab dale ae athescteany 2,000 00 
15.860 00 
Total..... SARE SEES APE PEpe LeeMA Spon Ls. 1 =e - 9 9,780,904 95 


STATE oF zee YORK. COUNTY OF gl x9 
THEODORE ROGERS, Presiden‘ EV. 
of the BANK OF THE METROPOLIS: 8 a hank ‘located Sha doing 
business at No. 29 Unton Square, in a eity of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule 7 qeoempenrns the same, is 
true and correct 1n all respects, to the b knowledge and 
belief; and they further say that the usual business of sai 
nas been transacted at the location required bythe ban 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the 8d day of 
June, 1901, as the day on which such report shall be made. 
T - ROGERS, President. 
E. C. EVANS, Cashi 
oe * subscribed and sworn to by both easaede. the 5th 
day of June, 1901, before me. | 
Seal of N otary.] 





we. Rocokw 
‘Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 8d day of June, 1901: 


RESOURCES 

Leonaand. discounts..... as beee00 Cupvocrccnacscocoesereses 10,199 68 
Dverdtatte..-.-schaacessceioaseekacscssas combaapsact vines — "562 87 
Due eam trust companies, banks, bankers ‘and prokers 288,747 a 
Banking house and lot...........eesseee esees 
Uther real estate...... jicscesdee oqovneltuccsiay SOTQES GR 888 
socks and bands. . has caph thts seb cabipienycbinaeces 294,841 43 

\o oapcbbn senghneaedevaihalaskshtndunsannes 1,021,662 52 


Us. toga tenders and circulating notes of National 


Ls eae Pedcanshcedens 282,777 00 
Cash items. viz.: Bilis and checks tor the 


Dext day's EXCNANGES.........0-seeeeses - ae R 





Other items carried as cash. 13,120 62 
—————_ 26,925, 147 74 
Internal revenue StAMPS...........esecesscccccesserees 3,810 64 
Total. cccctesscesstannecinace Seip doubebsriuges $34,719,082 41 
LiABiLiTiks: 
Sapisal etna Gee paid in, in one Wesel y-sdiee eoceees $1,200,000 00 


ccnebbovesecvcscvocuspecesasvestsoshacs 300,000 00 





—— ae not incivded under ‘any of the above 





Unpaid dividents.. Scania’ anes ibbesbscubonee s- 00 
TAKES, a. congsedecdaccssacecdustishbapankae 20,000 00 
__ 3.509 00 
Total <i ssgpheied ocecessNaanbddcndaiues abiale‘shuelalaad dae $94,719,062 41 
OFFICERS. 
R. L. EDWARDBS........ aeas CRON Oe aNa Sd cones President 
CHARLES W. MORSE ie +. 1.s..Vice-president. 
A. BH. QURTHR. fois civcrscndscdivvicccechssesbeee -Cashier. 
BOARD TRE 
HENRY HENTZ, oem soins, ORD 
AUGUST AMEMONn, SORT Me THOMPEOR, 
JAMES SWANN. aa 
s FRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 
everal 


ly subscribed 
das of Taua! ro ow ol i to by both deponents the uth 
aay SON C. GIBSON, 


(Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, N. ¥:Co. 














UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


VARICK BANK OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 3d ara as June, 1901: 


RESO 
Loans and discoun’ 


Picietnckecseanen eenberaepeaestias $789,884 68 
from a podeh le banks, bankers 
ANd DOKeIS. ..........c2ccceccccsecececeees $5,028 00 
Due from approved reserve agents.......... 45,748 4i— 50,776 41 
no BME DOMES... .. csivencscesses sae abattna oantacoe om 16,817 & 








32,688 56 


ce ME, oc eheveuVicwovedevecs: ddbbns - $106,089 68 
Other items carried as cash... ........ ... 1,059 38— 107,099 06 
Assets ot included ander a1 a of the above 
I urnisure and fixtures, .............eeeeeeee 8,000 00 
United Btstes internal revenue... SI 85 00— 8,086 00 
Total....... feb de wea ph kau soe nigken ies anaitnneve dy tater $1,080,878 94 94 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 
cata us fund.............. 
Undivided = less current expense! 
Due deposito 


Due trust companies, banke, bankers, brokers and 
savings banks.. 






Sveaden Deaeks pans oes htEtEe, verese 160,477 53 
TE, oi vaknvese ducts tek chp eh tegeremeress® seceeese $1,080,878 94 
State 7 New York, Count of New York, ss 
. MAUS SCHERME RN, Prest. and W R. KURAU,Cashier, 


of the Varick Bank of - York, a hank located and do: "pusiness 
at No. 260 West Broadway,in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself. says that the foregoing report 
with the schedule accompan the same,is true and correct all 
respects, tothe best of his knowledge and ‘pelief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been. phy go at the 
location required by the hanking law (Chap, 689, Laws of and 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in comp ce 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
patie ng eri a 8d day of June, 1901, as the day on which such re- 


port shall 
J. MAUS SCRPSMEE MORE, President. 
W. R. KURAU, Cas 


eng oe subscribed and sworn to by both “deponents, the 8th 


day of June, 1901, before me, 
tBeal of 1 of Notary.] LEROY G. MURRA 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co., Ho. 180 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE RIVERSIDE BANK, 
of New York City, at the close of business on the 8d day of 
June, 1901: 









RESOURCES. 
leone and discounts 
tos from trust companies, banks, bankers — 
Due from spproved reserve agents. ..--...... 
Beal estate iatacerasancrs cre’: sipanddha donee nsvecessyescelace 
stocks and bonds 


vs. $. legal tenders and circulating notes “a5 ieinael 
Cane ceassecnsterssecssssnancesnstansen serssenensnens 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 





Fay monacha be pape Ga $50,745 21 
Other items carried as cash... 1,686 32 

62,381 58 

$1,469,318 52 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in Casn...........-..+e++8 eee vitdece $100,000 00 
Surplus jus fun a iad eens cabacd dundee We need vets hedoens caus ,000 00 
Undivided 
— GePOBITOTS. .......--eeeen ee seseceseves 








savings banks. . 
Unpaid dividends 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


A. C.LOPELAND, President, and H. H. BIZALLION, Cashierof 
Riverside Bank, a pank located and doing businces a 962 
Eighth Ave., in the city of New York, in said county, Penson 
sworn, each fur himself, suys that the "foregoing be = i np 
e, is trne and all 

ane belief, ana rey further 
say that the usual —— of said bank hag been transacted a 
4 location re eat Ao the banking ma (Chap. 689, Laws 0: 

892), and not ejsewnere 3; and that the above report is made on 
oaan liance with an offictal notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banke designating the 3d day of June, 1901, as the 
day on which such report shall! be made. 


H. C. COPELAND, Presicent 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the Sth 


, 1901, before me 
ape ons eens * SELAH V. D. TOMPKINS, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public 36, N.Y. Co, 
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St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Refunding. 















To Holders of the following Underlying Bonds: 


As Syndicate Managers of a Syndicate formed under an agreement dated April 4, 1901, 
we have arranged with the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company to purchase, for 
refunding purposes, $30,000,000, face value, of its proposed Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
to bear interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM, and hereby offer to ex- 
change such Refunding Bonds (to the extent to which they may be so issued and acquired by 
the Syndicate), for underlying bonds of the Railroad Company’s system, on the following 






















basis: 
In Refunding Bonds, 

For each $1,000, face value, of the following outstanding Bonds: Face Value. 
6% Second Mortgage A, B and C Bonds........... cece cece ee cee eee eens ' $1,166.66 
6% Missouri and Western Division First Mtge. Bonds ..............seee0. 1,282.05 
BE NE FHS OE A oe 5 opine co 0:0, 050-9.0 vine 00 0:0 kidiniele di Vols bibs aih BAIS we US fe 1,282.05 
6% General Mortgage Bonds............ccccccc cc cce ccc cecvecscceseceeeces 1,369.23 
5% General Mortgage Bonds............cccececcssecccncesces paella whwwilesdataiolre 1,194.87 
BZ Trapt Teomin wel Bs ois ne e6 SS ERT SS ck tee los dp etapalaiete baa Was wie 1,179.49 
6% St. Louis, Wichita and Western First Mtge. Bonds (redeemable)........ 1,179.49 
6% Fort Smith and Van Buren Bridge First Mtge. Bonds (redeemable)... 1,128.20 
5% Southwestern Division Bonds (redeemable).............ccceeeeececsees 1,025.64 
4% Central Division Bonds (redeemable). ............. ccc cece eee cece ceecees 1,051.28 
4% Kansas City Division Bonds (redeemable)................ cc cc cece eens 1,000.00 
3% Kansas City Division Bonds (redeemable)........... 00... ccc ccc eeeenes 876.93 
4% Northwestern Division Bonds (redeemable)...................2eeee eens 1,051.28 
OZ FROG Fever, TPM TIO «ooo. oc x's 0.00000 6 os sindigdyne pe oie map mes ehtanmine 974.35 
SE Aopmmaliinted: BONG «ais a sis v0 65 oe acbine cones bis + 60's 9.00 'o.nhhie aches dea “Weis 1,025.64 






At the time of deposit, holders of underlying bonds will receive payment in cash of the 
unmatured interest accrued and accruing upon their deposited bonds to July 1, 1901, from 
which date the Refunding Bonds are to bear interest. 

In order to avail themselves of the foregoing privilege of exchange, holders of underly- 
ing bonds must deposit, for our account, as Syndicate Managers, their bonds, in negotiable 
form, with all unmatured coupons thereto appertaining, on or before July 6, 190x, with 








MORTON TRUST COMPANY, Depositary, 38 Nassau St., New York; 







or with any of the following depositaries: 





Old Colony Trust Co., Boston ; Union Trust Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis; 
Seligman Brothers, London; ~ Seligman & Stettheimer, Frankfort; 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, Berlin; Seligman Freres & Cie., Paris. 
Alsberg, Goldberg & Co., Amsterdam. 







Depositing bondholders will receive negotiable receipts or certificates of the Morton Trust 
Company entitling the holders thereof to new Refunding Bonds of the Railroad Company (or 
to interim bonds), in exchange for the deposited bonds upon the aforesaid basis when said 
bonds shall have been issued and delivered to the Morton Trust Company for such exchange, 
or to a return of the deposited bonds, if said Trust Company shall not have received the 
bonds for such exchange on or prior to January 1, 1902. As the new bonds will be issued 
only in amounts of $1,000, fractional amounts must be adjusted, at the option of certificate 
holders, by purchase or sale, for which suitable provision will be made. 
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As Syndicate Managers we are also prepared to purchase for cash, at the 
prices set opposite thereto, all or any of the following underlying bonds which 
may be presented and surrendered to us on or before July 6, r901, with all un- 
matured coupons attached, viz. : 


Second Mortgage A, B and C Bonds 


113% and interest. 


Missouri and Western Division First Mtge. Bonds ‘ 125 and interest. 


Trust Bonds of 1880 
General Mortgage Bonds 
General Mortgage Bonds 
Trust Bonds of 1887 


125 and interest. 
133% and interest. 
116% and interest. 
115 and interest. 


St. Louis, Wichita and Western First Mtge. Bonds (redeemable). . 115 and interest. 
Ft. Smith and Van Buren Bridge First Mtge. Bonds (redeemable)... 110 and interest. 


Southwestern Division Bonds (redeemable) 
Central Division Bonds (redeemable) 
Kansas City Division Bonds (redeemable) 
Kansas City Division Bonds (redeemable) 
Northwestern Division Bonds (redeemable) 
Red River Division Bonds 


4% Consolidated Bonds 


We reserve the right, at any time, without notice, to alter the basis of ex- 
change or the purchase price of any of the foregoing bonds, or to withdraw, 
wholly or partly, our offers to exchange or to purchase. 


| 
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J. & W. Seligman 


New YorK, May 28, 1901. 


100 and interest. 
102% and interest. 
97% and interest. 
8544 and interest. 
102% and interest. 

and interest. 

and interest. 


& Co, Syndicate Managers. 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





sore Lv Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPARY 


OF NEW YORK. 
45 and 47 Wall Street. | 
Capital - : : - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - . - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for a << 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardi 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 


JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN WILLIAM H. Macy, JB 
D. WILLIs JAMES, SLO. 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HaRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EpWAkrD COOPER, 
W. BayaRp CUTTING, 
a oo 8. Sur aoe, 
. ROCKEFELLE D. O. MILLs, 
yi Ey EO Onn, me Cass LEDYARD. 
MARSHALL FIRLD. 
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REORGANIZATION 


OF THE ~ 


Brooklyn Wharf and 


Warehouse Company 


Referring to the Committee’s advertisement dated 
May 8, 1901, notice is hereby given that the time 
for the deposit of the securities therein named has 
been extended to and including July 1. 1901, after 
which date no deposits will be received except upon 
payment of such pénalty as may be imposed by the 
Committee. 

NEw York, June 11, 1901. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
JACOB L. GKEENE, 


Committee. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel 
JAMES N. WALLACK, Secretary, 
54 Wall St., New York. 


7, Sate Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 





I have invested $2,000,000 in the twelve years with- 
out loss of pe. rincipal or interest. Sai tory eastern refer- 
ences and information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


~ JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the E1ST. and in DOLLARS 
for use tn this and adjacent countries. 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six years have placed over $800,- 
000 00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Sud: es = 
Business Men for whom am loaning. 
further fculars. Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 


About Oki . 
H. HAGAN. Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 


INSURANCE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE: 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES =- = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS he eae 2,324,6385.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


A POLICY ww 7x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords i diate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 


Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is uns 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about halt the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 


interchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...-. eeccceeetOt® seesee -...$17,775,082.80 
LIABILITIES. o.+......0.0000 0000+ «+» 15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,640,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ~ 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 











CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT ANUARY st, 
Capital Stock all cas nse ebaceceesensncedeu $1,600,000 00 
tte-Insurance neuecs, seose enapebenvdliodede coup coe 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. Eoscurecaees 272,439 87 
Net SUrplUsscccscccccccccccce cvcvseccccsscccasesce 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1961...0 --cecscesscecees $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-fir=t 
Annual Statement. 
Cash copival weecceecccccces oe asit sage “secre soscens opens imme 
Surplus over ali Liabilities. ban wennesniensensniachhn eee 247,362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 ....62,477,069.00 














THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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= 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANELIN, - 
F.B. ALLEN, - - 
].B. PIERCE, - - 
L, B. BRAINERD, - 
L, F,. MIDDLEBROOK. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Post Office Square, - - Boston, [iass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . . 3. « —27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CasH oo ai ned gS all policies 

Every policy has hereon the ‘oueh © id paid 
q Lay oe values to waich the insured ‘s entitled ed be the Massa- 


tute, 
‘Eumpbiets, re moe and values for any age sent on application to 


Beaj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
5. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity — as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
ty who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, THE METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co, 
° “a York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutuel Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
she Sesto, conformity with th —— of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900: ' 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 

1900, to 81st December, 1900 . 

Premiums on Policies not not inarked off Ist Jan- 
uary, 1900,....:....6. eee eeee 

Total Marine Premiums...............-.. 


ar marked off from ist nen — 
to 31st December, 1900 


$3,278,413.54 


Ra8.796.38 
$4 107.200 70 


ee scae 


eoceee 


$2.407,886 18 


, 


during the y: <— $346,028.89 
ear 028. 

Rent Fecolved . 
during the 


23,833.26 





$309,862.25 


$416,207.81 


d 
gee ee Om 


$1,517. 
vages. ¥ Tea Sor on $1,367,640. o5 








wing Asse 
of New York 
bing Khocwnns Stocks - d special deposits 
an 
in Banks and ‘Frost Trust Company...... : 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William a oe aye 


mpany has the following 

» on. sty annae 

1,693.805.82 
ae 00 
622,873.59 


78,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the handsof European 
losses coutreg — Lesedaee in foreign 


e%e-e aeekaes 


Cash in Bank’ 


1,747,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


198,818.82 
a 99434 R3 
fe0.014.749.68 


t. Interest oa the ansns certiticates of profits 
will t be paid te : ‘the holders er or their ag representatives 
after Tuesday, th 


Amount... 


on and of Februa 





celled, 
— iA atvigend Sas per een. is declared on the net earned as 
wiums o o your ending 3ist December, 900, 
for which “certinenter will = ssued on and after Tuesday, th 


seventh of Ma 
By order of J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


W'iliam E. D: Charles D. Leverich, 
Cornelius idee” a: P Morto 


orton, 
Ewald Fleitmann, W. H. H. Moore. 
Edward Fi yd-Jones, Charles i Marshal, 


"Griscom, : 
eander N. Lovell, 
Clifford A. Hand, d 
Anson W. Hard, A. 
James John D. Hewlett, Gus 
Wiliam C. Sturges 
A. A. navEn, President. 
F. A. PARSONS. Vice-Prenx’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Viece-Pren’t. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE Lwpr- 


PENDENT can be ished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Falton Street, New York. 


~~ 


yustay Ams! 























Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP . ‘THIS Company has been engaged in theseveral MINOR MISCELLA 
: NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
"PERSONAL ACCIDENT , and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
sa ——_INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual-income 
’ from premiums is over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS. of dol- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FOUR MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER including an unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION EIGHT 
—_ ———. HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve against con- 
PLATE GLASS tingent claims of THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It has paid 
——' MORE THAN TWELVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its pol- 
icy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
BURGLARY . not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPEC- 
TION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

- P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, GEO. E. IDE, JOHN L. RIKER, 

SHULL 4a: Peettouan {DIRECTORS 2} AbeANbu ops. HENRYK, aoa 


ANTON A. ‘RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. a al 
AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 








Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ea ; ' prompt attention. 








( 


ANZ 
> Be es 
Neer Nae 





ELECTRICITY GASOLINE 





MARK XI ELECTRIC WAGONETTE 


Improved 1901 Models with No one who would own an 
Battery Radius of Forty Miles } automobile can afford to purchase 
on One Charge. before seeing Columbia Automo- 

For prompt delivery. biles at the latest price list. 





Send for 1901 Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 











Voouecmmasibais sic VEHICLE CO., 100 Broadway, N. ae 








